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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANTTIFACTURED BY 


R. P. GORMULLY, 


88 & 40 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
ed by the Pope M’f’g Co. for ’ $4 ’ 
gh-gt h-grade Bicycles. > Phe best and neatest Bicycle n ade in the Unit 
States i the price, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Five different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Colo 
Staff and Clamp, Lony-Distance 
ihe si Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
frontwheel, . 10.00extra. § = ns — : ble Step, etc. 


1¢ IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finishe d, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every Bicy¢ 
is furnished with a tool-bag, oil-c an, and nickel- pl: uted wrench. Ask your dealer or it. ¢ 





Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class Matter. 

















“TheSANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort | experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
= you built for meis the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
‘ spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 
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, specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 
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send stamp for 50-page Catalogue. 


Messrs. S. T. CLAR 


K & CO. beg to announce that they have recently been appointed Sole 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


For further testimonials 
And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


built to their order. 


Staunch Roadsters # 
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JHE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
——— PRICE, $10.00. 


Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO,, 


ont Oe Ce 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND *OMFORT. 











Ample experience in England and one season in is country have proved 
= that the FACILE is more than a Safety bicycl. | While perfectly safe 
(as safe as any tricycle), it is Swift; Easy to mo: t and dismount; Easy 
to drive; Singularly easy to learn and handle; S$ voth in running; the 
prince of hill-climbers; ahead of all others on poor roads; and combines 
all practical advantages in use without practical defects. 


UDNAIUY ILISNIIXT 


The demand in 1884 is certain to be large. Every effort will be made 
d to prepare for and meet it, but those who order first will have the surest 


uaay 


® place. Advance orders for spring delivery are now being received, and 
* are solicited. Send for 1884 list, now ready. 

JULIUS WILCOX, Att’y and Agt., 
19 Park Place, - - - NEW YORK. 


Licensed by Pope M’f'g Co. 





Light. * Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, / NZ. . Easy Running, 
Simple, : ~. | 5 Nickel- Plated, 
Durable, (ame BAe f3 Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, ¥ 7 ae | Pearl-Stitch. 


The most complete machines in all 5 F fe . 
respects ever offered to the Public. prs = For full particulars apply to 


‘WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLEs. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 


Send for full terms and particulars to 


I. P. LORD & CO., 
48 UNION STREET, -  - BOSTON. 
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TRICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills 


BICYCLES 


Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 


New and Second-hand. 





and roads. 
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SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


" Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle, and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 8 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 





be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa-, 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly .smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 











Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. 


B. AITTTREDGE & CoO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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WESTERN TOY CO., 


A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 503 N. WELLS STREET, 


—CHICAGO,— 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDES 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 
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BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, VELOCIPEDES, 


PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 


We have just issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicycles and 
Tricycles, giving a full description of the following Machines : 



























Acme American Rudge, Facile, Harvard, 

American Sanspareil, Ideal, Otto, 

American Sanspareil Petite Tricycle, Rudge, 
Light Roadster, Star, Sparbrook Tricycle, 

American, Standard Columbia, 

British Challenge, Cornell, Special Challenge, 

Columbia Tricycle, Tandem, 

Coventry Tricycle, Victor Tricycle, 

Coventry Convertible, | Xtraordinary Challenge, 

Expert Columbia, Yale. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 








DAVIS & HUNT, CLEVELAND, 0. 





THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 


AND ALSO ONE OF THE 


Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 


i 12 pages weekly, brimful of news. Occasional illustrations. Every wheelman 
who desires to keep posted should have it. 





Subscribe at once. Only One Dollar per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE CYCLING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


22 NEW CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. BOX 444. NEW YORK. 
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The articles which have been written commending this fascinating Art Science 
in its present stage of perfection and simplicity, as a means of recreation and education. 
are innumerable, and are familiar to all readers. 

The superiority of the Blair Cameras for the professional or unprofessional is 
now freely acknowledged, and the manufacturers feel proud to count amongst their 
patrons many of the most competent judges in the country. A 3-cent stamp will 
secure their explanatory catalogue (illustrated) ; 20 cents addztéonal will procure for 
the sender a copy of the ‘‘ Amateur Guide tn Photography.’’ ‘The most practical 
work of the kind published.” 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATE (0. 


471 and 475 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Their Goods are for sale by all leading Merchants in Photographic Supplies. 
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BY READING OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


MANUAL FOR AMATEURS. 


By mail, postpaid, 50 cts. in paper; 75 cts. in cloth, 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ All of the latest and best formulas are stated. It is finely printed and abundantly illustrated. A 
valuable work for those who wish to learn this interesting art.” — SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Amateur Equipments’in great variety from $10 upwards. 


SoLE PROPRIETORS OF THE CELEBRATED NOVEL CAMERAS. 
*,* Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Established forty years in this line of business. 
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HULL 


Lon before the Dutch East India Com- 
pany had presented the possessor of the Eng- 
lish throne — Charles II. — with a vessel 
which from its Dutch origin introduced 
the word yacht into the language, the 
town of Hull was settled. The rebellious 
and seditious few who had left the band of 
the Plymouth Colony a few years after 
their arrival in the Mayflower, had made 
for themselves a home on the peninsula of 
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AND HER FLOTILLA. 


tea. It was an unknown beverage to the 
English. In the second place, had it not 
been, it is doubtful whether those same 
dolesome ancestors of ours would have 
permitted themselves to ‘‘ take to cups” of 
any sort, even those of such innocent cheer. 
As to the name, it may have been chosen 
with some sentimental remembrance of its 
old Yorkshire double, then prominent in 
the civil wars, or from one Captain Joseph 

















Hull, where a score of years showed as 
many houses nestled in between the two 
hills whose sheltered sides favored the little 
agriculture that much fishing would allow. 

As a fishing and trading station, the 
small hamlet flourished so vigorously that, 
in 1644, it was made a town, and its old 
name JVantasco changed for that of AZz//. 
Where they got the name is quite as much 
of a mystery as it is what possible use to 
them could have been those many silver 
teapots that proud dames of the present 
time show as ‘‘ having come over in the 
Mayflower.” In the first place, as to the 

















Hull, a resident of Hingham; or, like the 
teapots, it may have happened so to be. 
The natural advantages which have 
stood Hull in such good stead, as a yacht- 
ing station, rendered it one of the most 
successful fishing ports along the coast. 
The long peninsula that bends from the 
shore at Nantasket up towards Boston, 
made, with what is now called Pettick’s 
Island, a harbor of some ten square miles, 
wherein and roundabout, in those earlier 
days, the sturdy, plucky fishermen, with 
their twenty sail, or more, found ample 
reward ; a wise example being set them by 
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the Harvard graduate clergymen, who, for 
the century of their succession, each and 
all sought here to add to the somewhat 
scanty loaves of their salary the fishes of 
the free, deep sea. 

In the midst of the village a few once 
handsome houses now bear a quaint wit- 
ness to the success of these fisher-farmers. 
Beyond the church, the town-hall, and the 
tiny fresh-water pond, clinging to the side 
of the hill, is the God’s acre, the home-lot 
that every village, however small, must 
possess. Summer shows it very plainly, 
even from the boat-piers of the inland bay, 
marked as it is by a few strangely stiff and 
Puritan-like trees, almost the only ones 
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slate obliterates both name and date. There 
are many old and new that bear the names 
of Loring, Cushing, and Mitchell ; but the 
newest of all is that erected to the brave, 
ill-fated Englishman, whose name is iden- 
tified with that of Hull, and who loved 
this foreign spot so dearly that he chose 
it for his death-home. 

Both the valley and the hills were once 
well-wooded, but not only were the nat- 
ural facilities for rafting too great to be 
withstood, but the earlier settlers of Boston 
wished to build a fort on Castle Island for 
their own protection, and so quite stripped 
poor Hull of her forest. On what is now 
known as Telegraph Hill there is not a 





FROM THE HILL. 


upon the point. Here are tenements that 
bear witness to the long flight of years 
that Hull has known; graves that now are 
hollowed out like cradles, and mounds that 
trace the half-preserved bodies underneath. 
Here is modern marble in scant supply, 
and many more gray stones that mark 
very probably the wrong graves, or very 
possibly no graves at all; for, during the 
time the French army lay at Hull, these 
slabs were carried down to the shore and 
utilized as washboards; from which igno- 
minious position they were rescued in time 
of peace by the well-meaning, but, naturally, 
uncertain relatives. The oldest monument 
bears the date of 1708, —the oldest that is, 
of those that are decipherable. There are 
several whose graven cherubs and weeping 
willows are broken away, and the crumbling 


single living tree. A few bare trunks with 
green glass fruit and slim wire branches 
loiter down from the signal-station to the 
shore, but they are a sort of weakly 
parody on good old times, and, besides 
are much more likely to be exotic than 
indigenous. 

Once when the old French fort, whose 
walls, bastions, embrasures, and moats 
still exist, was in use, the only messages 
sent from Telegraph Hill were those 
of ringing shot hurled into the frigates 
that Britain sent for our destruction by 
hands that trembled at the danger that 
threatened the homes they would defend. 
Now—O weakly times of peace!—a 
careless workman sends, by a_ since 
developed force, ticking words that tell 
the greedy Port of Boston what plunder 
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in the way of merchant ships approaches 
the land. Once in the old fort friends 
and comrades watched many a_ brave 
American returning, by slow and profitless 
sail, to his native barrenness, and beheld 
him hurled by a shrieking sea upon the 
rocks of Middle or Outer or Little Brew- 
ster. 

Now in the signal-station the old 
sailors sit and look with their long-eyed 
glasses out to these very islands where 
artists and lovers of solitude while away 
many a day, and the only dangers they 
behold are those of the past, of which 
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their enemies, the latter at the demand of 
their country, whose small army and 
meagre navy drew on their numbers and 
their resources to such an extent that at 
one time it was necessary to invoke aid 
from the General Council, while at another 
the enemies were actually the only people 
in town. 

In peace prosperity followed in the 
wake of these misfortunes; still, even in 
the most peaceful times, these poor slaves 
of liberty were being continually called 
upon by wrecked vessels at their coast to 
show their courage and their bravery in 





ROUNDING 


they tell long, wild, or jolly tales. Ship- 
wrecks are the meat of every sailor’s dis- 
course, and these are no exception to their 
gossiping brethren, and even those who 
have never been cast away themselves can 
tell horrid stories of the sights that this 
bleak and really dangerous shore has 
witnessed. In fact, from what legend, 
history, or story can tell us, it is evident 
that when these long-suffering, much- 
enduring men were not fishing, they were 
fighting, and when they were not fighting 
they were saving the lives of others. 

In times of war they were obliged to 
abandon their natural occupation and their 
families,— the former at the instance of 


THE BUOY. 


their efforts to save life. Many a helpless 
sailor did they bring to shore, and for it 
they evidently thought they deserved much 
credit and no blame, for when the Boston 
underwriters, made suspicious by the 
frequency of these occurrences, gave forth 
vague but portentous suggestions as to the 
possible profitable connection between 
false lights and salvage, an indignation 
meeting was held in the turbulent little 
town, and the following tart resolutions, 
with a general preamble in the usual man- 
ner, adopted : — 

Resolved, That the branch at Marshfield is not 


Boston Light-house, any way you can fix it. 
Resolved, That no captain of a ship has a right to 
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run his jib-boom into the lantern of Boston Light, 
through mistake or carelessness, supposing himself to 
be fifty miles from shore at the time. 

Resolved, That the light on Eastern Point, at the 
entrance to Gloucester harbor, a steady light, cannot 
well be mistaken, except through sheer ignorance, for 
that at the entrance of Boston Harbor, which is a 
revolving one. 

Their indignation and satire was the 
most natural thing in the world, if they 
were innocent; and if they were guilty, 
we must admit that the temptation was 
very great not to hide any little lights that 
might possibly give them a chance to do 
good works. 

By that strange rule of equivalents that 
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sandy bed and somewhat monotonous out- 
look, could not compare with the shorter, 
dustless route of the sea. The inevitable 
hotel preceded in usual custom the private 
cottages, which, on one hill, have since 
thickly spread themselves in about equal 
parts of architectural picturesqueness and 
carpenter ugliness. On the other hill the 
only building yet erected is the signal- 
station before mentioned, although it will 
soon begin its struggle for the erection of 
collar and tinder-box mansions, for the land 
so long withheld from the market has at 
last been sold. 

Viewing its popularity as one does who 





TOWING THROUGH THE GUT. 


one sometimes sees in the reckoning-book 
of the fates, it has been brought about 
that inasmuch as Hull once made boats 
necessary, so now boats have made Hull 
just as invaluable. At the time that the 
first yachting club — the New York — 
was started, in 1844, the guileless Hullo- 
nian was beginning to learn that he could 
live on strangers as well as on fish, ever 
curbing, however, the seeming cannibalism, 
and preferring their money to their lives. 
Aided by such natural and provident 
incentives the popularity of the place im- 
proved from year to year; the mansion of 
the Tudors, at the unsuccessful salt-works 
on the point, became a famous hostelry, 
which entertained, however, more men 
than beasts, for the long road with its 


knows or loves the place, and the num- 
ber of yachting people who make the town 
their home, or the bay their harbor, what 
could seem more natural than that it should 
have a yacht club? Its position as regards 
the nearness to Boston, the harbor advan- 
tages, and the opportunities for replenishing 
stores, all combine to make it an important 
station. So thought many of the resorters, 
who raced their small-boats about the har- 
bor and often joined in the regattas of the 
many clubs of the upper harbor and the 
north shore, and they talked much of a club 
of theirown. The energy only was wanting 
for the accomplishment of the project. 
The boats were there, the men were there, 
and the limited capital needful could not 
stand in the way; still it was the early 
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summer of 1880 before the Hull Yacht 
Club was organized with less than thirty 
members, half of them owners of yachts. 

These gentlemen, ‘‘ founders and origi- 
nal members of the Hull Yacht Club,” 
residents of Hull, were: W. A. Cary, 
Joshua Clark, J. H. Conant, H. J. Conant, 
Nelson Curtis, H. N. Curtis, W. P. Fowle, 
G. S. Forbush, F. M. Holbrook, W. B. 
Lambert, W. H. Litchfield, Moody Merrill, 
W. M. Merrill, George W. Merritt, T. F. 
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with a hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers, owning forty-two yaclhits. 

The club-house was built, by an ar- 
rangement with the Hingham Steamboat 
Company, upon their wharf, the company 
reserving a waiting-room and the first 
floor. Since the erection of this building 
the growth of the club has been as con- 
stant as was prophesied by even the most 
sanguine, for the advantages have been so 
great and the dues always so within the 






































A LADIES’ DAY. 


Patterson, Chas. A. Perkins, J. P. Phin- 
ney, W. L. Phinney, C. H. Poor, R. M. 
Pulsifer, John Read, William Read, Jr., 
S. W. Richardson, W. E. Sheriff, H. P. 
Stanwood, B. Vaughn, A. S. Wattles. The 
officers were: W. B. Lambert, commo- 
dore; W. M. Merrill, vice-commodore ; 
F. M. Holbrook secretary and treasurer ; 
W. H. Litchfield, measurer. 

The next year, 1881, the number both of 
members and yachts was doubled, and one 
more season increased the club’s head- 
quarters from a modest pair of float stages 
to the dignified comforts of a club-house 


bounds of reason, that now the number has 
reached four hundred and eighty, — next 
to the largest membership of any club in 
America. 

The money necessary for their share of 
the building of the club-house was gotten 
in various ways. The season of 1831 was 
triumphantly successful ; that of 1880 had 
witnessed several club-races, and one 
open one; that of 1881, three club-races, 
one open one, and three championship 
races. There were eight club-meetings ; 
two concerts and a minstrel show were 
given by Hull residents, and their receipts 
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turned into the treasury of the club; while 
the ball, given at the close of the season at 
Hotel Pemberton by the club itself, is still 
spoken of as the finest ever given on the 
New England coast. During the winter 
of 1881-2 the club-meetings at Young’s 
Hotel were attended with great interest ; 
the membership was a matter of much 
care ;.the dues were raised, and a club-book 
proposed; and when the season opened, 
with the club-house furnished, the book pub- 
lished, and the expenses met, there was 
still a goodly balance in the treasury. 

Not only do the slightest matters seem 
to the members of this model club to be 
both perfectly natural and _ naturally 
perfect, but the chance visitor who tarries 
for an hour at the landing at Hull, await- 
ing his returning steamer, cannot but be 
impressed by the pretty sight before him. 
There are crafts of all sizes, either flitting 
about, or quietly moored in the harbor ; 
many in number, and as characteristic a 
class as can be found anywhere; all 
bearing in miniature the same flag that 
floats from the staff on the picturesque 
building in whose shadow he is standing. 
He may find it exceeded.in numbers and 
more heavy in tonnage as he approaches the 
wharf in Boston, and looks across to South 
Boston and Dorchester Bay, or beholds 
the many sleek and trim vessels lying at 
anchor just off the pier, but he will not find 
a greater difference in size, model, or rig 
among all this greater number, and he is 
more than likely to see a goodly sprinkling 
of the same little yellow pennants, each 
with its black cross, that he saw in such 
profusion nine miles below. There he 
could see the steam-yachts from the small 
launch, that skims about like a dragon-fly, 
to the stately miniature steamer with ample 
and palatial cabins and state-rooms, that 
moves off as if trying to emulate her larger 
sister, the ocean steamer, that he may see 
passing out by the Brewsters. A couple 
of cutters and a yawl, a hundred and more 
catrigs and sloops, about equally divided, 
and some twenty-two schooners, are enrolled 
as the property of this prosperous club, and 
they form, with the eight steamers, the 
longest list, if not the largest tonnage, of 
any yacht club in America. 

In size there is quite as much variety as 
in kind in this generous bevy, —the small 
fry, like the fifteen-foot catrigs, being more 
lively, perhaps, and the larger craft, like 
the commodore’s stanch schooner, which 
has just been doing the Mediterranean for 
a winter trip, the more venturesome. 
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Another very probable reason for the 
liveliness of the smaller boats, other than 
that of greater ease of preparation, is the 
added charm of the Corinthian rule, 
which applies only to yachts under twenty- 
six feet sailing length. This rule the Hull 
Club adopted just after the Seawanaka had 
taken possession of the idea from some of 
the English clubs, where it had met with 
great favor. 

The rule is that ‘‘ all yachts entered in a 
race for Corinthian prizes shall be sailed by 
the owner only (who must be a member 
of the club) and manned by members, in 
good standing, of any regularly organized 
yacht club. . . . . No person who has 
ever sailed a yacht for hire shall sail in 
any yacht under this rule. In all club 
regattas, in addition to the regular prizes, 
there shall be a first and second prize in 
each class for yachts sailing under this 
rule.” 

Knowing these things it is not unac- 
countable that in the regattas provided by 
the club management the start shows more 
of the small white wings than larger sail, 
while in the yearly open regatta, in which 
outside boats are invited to join, a perfect 
cloud of duck stretches away out along the 
judge’s line, —the boats, frantic to be free, 
shaking their little buoys and their lead- 
ing-strings more and more naughtily, as 
the breeze comes up to tempt them away. 

Pretty as is this sight it is not half as 
amusing as are the indecision, the daring, 
and the caution of these gay land sailors. 
When the sea is like glass, they moan their 
fate and wish there were waves, mountain- 
high, for them to breast; then when they 
get them they leave them, and, like Rip Van 
Winkle, ‘*go home and think about it.” 
Five menhaveactually been known to sit in 
a club-house (far be it from us to think 
which one! ), each wz//énzg to start the race, 
but cautious and distrustful lest some harm 
might come to the boats of the others! 

On the whole, however, the record of the 
club for attempting to do good work, what- 
ever the weather, is not a bad one, and ona 
day that suits them, with good water and a 
steady breeze, a dozen or more boats, ac- 
cording to the attraction of the regatta, 
may be seen in the early afternoon scud- 
ding about to and from their places in the 
harbor, or on the line in front of the club- 
house. On the veranda are men and 
women, listless spectators, who seek in this 
mild dissipation a solace for the tennis and 
the rides and drives which the sloping, rocky 
sides of the hills entirely forbid, together 
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with the many ardent admirers of the sport 
and of the sportsmen. 

One of the passenger-boats of the steam- 
boat line is early on the course. A tug 
carries some of the judges with the attend- 
ant photographer so inevitable in these 
days of dry plates; there is a private party 
or two on a chartered tug, and various 
yachts lie by, whose owners prefer to take 
their pleasure and their comfort as lookers- 
on rather than as workers. The luckless, 
or lucky owners of steam-yachts find them- 
selves left out in the cold, for as yet the 
racing-lists are made up without due 
heed for these jolly little toys that are 
making such a bold push for favor. 
It is long after the time an- 





nounced for the 
start before the un- 
wieldy fleet has 
fallen into a line of 
beauty rather than 
duty; for it is too 
much curved to be 
the latter. The gun 
is fired at last! The flight begins, and a 
prettier sight it is hard to fancy. The big 
boats are off to round the buoy before 
going out through the Gut, and away to 
the bell buoy on Harding’s Ledge, leaving 
it on the port. 

The first-class rush straight on to glory 
and the Graves, while the second-class 
‘work their passage back. They have 
begun to scatter and trail out when the 
Gut is reached, and on the homeward 
stretch the excitement of the shore people 
centres in the little groups of two or more 
old antagonists, each striving to hold his 
own, or, better, to yield a time. allowance. 
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One boat carried away her backstay off 
Toddy Rocks, and is not to be seen ; a top- 
mast lost away has taken one of the fastest 
out of the race, and her disappointed crew 
have nothing to do but to gather up the 
débris and keep out of the way of the slower 
competitors. The small boats have in the 
meanwhile had a hard scrimmage on their 
shorter course within the harbor, as is 
attested by the protest flags flying in the 
rigging. One has capsized near the start, 
but no harm has come to any of the crew, 
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save a ducking. Then, back to the club- 
house they all come trooping, big and little, 
the crowd waiting to learn the winners. 
The judges, however, have a long work 
before them, and nothing more than a 
general result can be come at, till all 
disputes are settled ; no easy task for those 
who are also a court of appeal to take 
testimony on every mooted question. The 
measurer is busy, too, as claims are being 
made that this or that boat has more men 
on board than the yacht has four feet and a 
fraction thereof on the water-line; and he 
must test their truth. The carefully careless 
manner in which the heavy weights find 
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work up by the bows, and leave the light 
weights aft, when the tape is to be used, 
shows that there is at least one trick in the 
trade of yachting. 

All protests to be considered by the 
judges must be made within one hour 
after the conclusion of the races. So the 
period of waiting is over at last, and the 
awards are made of pennants, for pennant 
races, money for regattas, and various arti- 
cles in the way of silver cups, marine 
glasses, etc., for championships, each and 
all differing according to the class. The 
yachts are divided into classes in this way. 
1st class— All yachts 38 feet and above. 
Special class: schooners 26 and under 38 
feet. 2d class: sloops 26 and under 38 feet. 
3d class: sloops 21 and under 26 feet. 
4th class: catrigs 21 and under 26 feet. 
5th class: catrigs 18 and under 21 feet. 6th 
class: catrigs under 18 feet. In the first, 
second, and special classes there are no re- 
strictions in regard to sails. In all other 
classes, sloops may carry mainsail, jib, and 
gaff top-sail, catrigs, and mainsail only. 
The course for the first class is sixteen 
nautical miles in length; for the second, 
ten; for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
seven miles, the last course being some- 
times shortened to six miles on account of 
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the state of the tide. So, too, if the wind 
is light and the tide strong ebb, the finish 
for the first, second, special, and third 
classes takes place outside Hull Gut, after 
which the home-buoy is reached by the 
friendly strength of a tug-boat or the igno- 
minious aid of oars. 

Hosts of true things and pretty things 
might still be said of the joys of this club, 
its impromptu dances, its minstrel shows 
and concerts, but above all other glories, 
like the crown of a queen, shines forth the 
Ladies’ Day. Gayly decked with pennants, 
flags, and streamers, the yachts, ‘* all flock- 
ing by themselves,” await their fair freight 
a little way above the club-house. The 
signal given, and the ladies taken in, they 
pass in brilliant review before their com- 
modore, and then wait for him to lead the 
way out through the Gut into the bay for a 
short jolly cruise. Assoon as pleasure, the 
wind and the wave will permit, they come 
back, the bright dresses gleaming like gay 
patterns on the white wings of home-flit- 
ting birds, to where the club-house glows 
in the twilight with the light of gaudy 
lanterns. Here a supper is served to the 
much féted yachts-women by their devoted 
gallants; there’s a little time for resting, 
and then begins the ball. 


Arthur Hooper Dodd. 
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Miss Sparrow sat at her breakfast table 
washing her dainty, quaintly-shaped, old- 
fashioned china and silver, as she had done 
every morning for twenty years. She was 
such a dainty little figure, herself, in her 
pretty breakfast-cap trimmed with bright 
ribbons, and her Watteau wrapper, that she 
looked as if she might have just stepped 
off one of her teacups. She had just the 
complexion of a Dresdenchina shepherdess, 
and it was very hard to believe that the sun 
and winds of thirty-seven years had had 
their chances of spoiling it; there was 
scarcely a girl of eighteen in Cherryfield 
who did not envy Miss Sparrow her com- 
plexion. 

It was a snowy world outside; a deep, 
white coverlet stretched unbroken over 
fields and hills ; butthe sun streamed in atthe 
bay-window, setting the scarlet geraniums 
ablaze and the canary bird to singing his 
maddest ; a deep-hearted fire glowed in the 
grate, and a huge cat industriously washed 
her face on a soft rug before it. Every- 
thing was as cosey as possible, and Miss 
Sparrow looked the picture of content. 

Everybody said that was the secret of 
her complexion, —she was always con- 
tented; but everybody is sometimes mis- 
taken; it may have been preserved by 
wearing a brown veil, rather than by any 
moral or mental attributes. And there was 
a soupcon of powder in the right-hand 
drawer of Miss Sparrow’s toilet table. It 
gave Miss Sparrow’s conscience a twinge to 
use it, cosmetics were regarded with 
horror in Cherryfield, — but she said Eben 
liked to have her look as well as possible, 
and he always thought a great deal of her 
complexion. Eben was her husband, so, of 
course, it was quite justifiable. 

As she washed her cups and saucers 
Miss Sparrow occasionally looked out over 
the snowy roads with a sort of expectancy 
in her face. There often was a sort of ex- 
pectancy in Miss Sparrow’s face, though it 
never seemed to mar its virtues. 

‘*T snum to man if Desdemony aint 
washin’ her face ag’in!” exclaimed Marthy 
Arabella, Miss Sparrow’s handmaiden, 
pausing in her occupation of clearing the 
breakfast table to survey the cat with great 
interest. ‘* That’s the third time this 
morning, and not a morsel of breakfast 
has she had, either; and, roads broke out 
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or not, company’s a-comin’! T'll go and 
make a batch of pies. I’ve made many a 
batch on Desdemony’s recommendation, 
and never hit it wrong yet! ” 

** You didn’t happen to look at my tea- 
grounds this morning, did you?” asked 
Miss Sparrow, a little tremulously. 

‘*You haint seemed to care so much about 
hearin’ your future lately; so I hant 
thought of lookin’ into your cup,” replied 
Marthy Arabella; ‘* but I’ll see if I can’t 
tell something by the rensins of the teapot.” 
And she poured the contents of the teapot 
into a saucer, and regarded them with an 
air of great solemnity and wisdom. ‘‘ Bird 
flyin’ with his head up, that’s good news; 
a letter comin’ acrost the water; company 
from a distance ; — didn’t I tell you that cat 
wa’n’t never deceitful? — dark-complected 
gentleman with a little girl has got a good 
heart for you.” ‘*O Marthy Arabella!” 
interpolated Miss Sparrow, with a blush. 
*¢ And here’s a weddin’-ring as sure’s you 
live; not a mite of a break in it, as there 
used to be sometimes, and was a terrible bad 
sign ; but just as round and perfect as you’d 
wish to see! I never see a mess of tea- 
grounds in my life that showed plainer 
signs of a weddin’.” 

‘¢O Marthy Arabella! ” exclaimed Miss 
Sparrow, ina tone of remonstrance, with a 
more vivid blush. 

‘** As long as I’m a-goin’ to do up a bakin’, 
anyhow, mebbe I might as well make a 
loaf of weddin’-cake.” 

‘¢ Marthy Arabella,” said Miss Sparrow, 
this time in a tone of sad and serious reproof, 
**T should not think you would talk so 
when you £zow.” 

‘¢ Well, now and ag’in I git kind of sick 
of a shadder, and that’s the truth. He’s 
dretful consolin’ in some ways, for he don’t 
make no trouble to speak of. He don’t 
stay out late nights, nor use no profane 
language, and ’taint as if he was hearty to 
his victuals! But if he aint no great 
trouble he aint no great company, either. 
Seems sometimes as if ’twas lonesomer 
with him than ’twould be without him.” 

It was rarely that Marthy Arabella spoke 
with so much force and freedom on this 
subject, although long association had made 
her rather a companion than a servant to 
her mistress. Miss Sparrow looked shocked 
and distressed. 
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‘¢ He has been a great comfort to me,” 
she said. ‘*I don’t know what I should 
have done without Eben, in all these years.” 

‘‘T snum to goodness, if there aint 
Doctor Bartley’s gray mare a-strugglin’ 
through the drifts! Patients must be ter- 
rible skurse with the doctor that he has to 
come clear’n up this hill a-huntin’ ’em up 
such a mornin’ as this!” 

And Marthy Arabella looked cross-eyed, 
—a way that she always had when she 
tried to look facetious. 

‘¢ Perhaps you had better carry Eben’s 
plate and cup and saucer away, guick!” 
said Miss Sparrow, in a little flurry. ‘* The 
doctor might think it strange to see the 
table set for two.” 

‘¢] shouldn’t wonder if he did,”  re- 
marked Marthy Arabella, confidentially, to 
herself, in the solitude of the kitchen. ‘“ It 
makes me feel a terrible sight like a Bel- 
lamite, sometimes, when I come to think 
of it, especially when Miss Sparrer’s away, 
and I ketch myself a-settin’ Eben’s slippers 
out before the fire, jest as nateral as 
life |” 

Then Marthy Arabella hurried to admit 
Dr. Bartley, a stout, middle-aged man with 
a cheery face and a big voice, and ushered 
him into the bright little room, and left him 
alone with Miss Sparrow and the cat and 
the bird. 

‘¢ He’sa contrast to Miss Sparrow’s pres- 
ent husband, no mistake !” remarked Marthy 
Arabella, looking cross-eyed, although there 
was nobody to see her. ‘‘ And they both 
has their advantages and their disadvan- 
tages, like most things in this world; but 
if I was a-going to have my say about it I’d 
rather have Dr. Bartley round the house 
than Eben. All men hasaggravatin’ ways, 
and you’ve got to put up with a sight with 
the best of ’em ; but Eben he’s jest like one 
of them poor-spirited creturs that never 
answers back, nor takes no notice when you 
blow ’em up, but is always settin’ round 
under your feet. It’s my belief them’s the 
wearin’est kind. And when it comes to 
burglars there’s no doubt about the doctor 
havin’ the advantage of Eben there!” And 
Marthy Arabella not only looked cross-eyed, 
but indulgedin a little private giggle. ‘*And 
bein’ this is such a retired place I think it’s 
her duty to marry the doctor! And my 
knees is so weak under me for fear she 
won’t, that it seems as if I must set down; 
but if I did I should be terrible apt to set 
down too near that keyhole to be consistent 
with my Christian perfession ; and set down 
I won’t!” 
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Marthy Arabella’s suspense was not of 
long duration. She soon heard the outer 
door close, and Miss Sparrow called 
*¢* Marthy Arabella!” in a rather. faint tone. 
After a brief delay she went into Miss Spar- 
row’s presence, with a most indifferent and 
matter-of-fact look and manner. 

‘*T’m going to tell yousomething, Marthy 
Arabella!” said Miss Sparrow in a tremu- 
lous voice.‘¢ Dr. Bartley asked me, two 
weeks ago, to— to marry him!” 

‘¢ T expect he did,” said Marthy Arabella. 

‘*] think it’s a dreadful thing,” said 
Miss Sparrow. 

‘** Do you, now?” said Marthy Arabella. 

‘¢ On account of Eben.” 

*¢ T don’t expect Eben will have no actooal 
objections, or make no trouble about it,” 
said Marthy Arabella, endeavoring to re- 
strain a tendency to look cross-eyed. 

Miss Sparrow perceived the effort, and 
her manner became invested in dignity. 

*¢ T don’t expect you to sympathize with 
me, Marthy Arabella. They are few who 
could do so, even in a much higher station 
than yours.” 

‘*It azn’t hardly to be expected, seein’ 
this is a world of solum realities,” said 
Martha Arabella, quoting from the Cherry- 
field minister. 

‘¢ But you have shown feeling for me, 
and have never gassified about Eben, which 
would have made things very unpleasant 
for me, since there are so many practical 
and unimaginative people who would not 
understand.” 

‘* Folks would be apt torun of an idee 
that ’twas kind of cur’u’s doin’s, I expect,” 
said Marthy Arabella. ‘I wouldn’t heave 
out anythin’ ag’in Eben for the world; but 
it does seem as if somethin’ a leetle mite 
more substantial in a husband would be 
more enlivenin,’ to say nothin’ of burglars.” 

+ Dr. Bartley is one of a thousand,” said 
Miss Sparrow. ‘‘ But he is such a contrast 
to dear Eben, he almost shocks me. He 
talks so loud, and there’s such a creak to 
his great boots! I told him, at first, that I 
never could think of such a thing; but he 
wouldn’t take no for an answer, and to-day 
I told him I—TI’d think of it, and let him 
know next week. Idon’t think I caz 
make up my mind to marry him, on account 
of Eben ; but it is moving, Marthy Arabella, 
to have a man so much in love with one, 
and to hear him plead so eloquently.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I know how hard it is to 
harden one’s heart ag’in em,” said Marthy 
Arabella (who never had been known to 
have a sweetheart in her life). 




















‘*T have always felt that Eben would 
come back, and if he should find me un- 
faithful to him, married to another, his 
heart would be broken.” 

‘¢ Come back,” exclaimed Marthy Ara- 
bella, in atoneof surprise. ‘‘ Oh, yes! Eben 
Sutton. Ido get kind of mixed up, and 
forget that Eben ever was anybody read. 
Seems as if you had made him up, 
altogether. But I remember Eben Sutton 
well enough; kind of a pretty-featured 
young man he was, with red hair. The 
Suttons all looked as if they was afire 
on top; but la! if they was they never set 
nothin’ else afire—the shif*lessest set! I 
ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against Eben, now, 
Miss Sparrer. I expect he was the likeliest 
of ’em, though he hadn’t no edication ; but 
Suttons was Suttons, and you couldn’t 
make nothing else of ’em; there wa’n’t 
faculty enough amongst *em to keep ’em 
off'n the town. Mebbe your father wa’n’t 
rightto separate you, but most folks thought 
it was presumin’ in a Sutton to think he 
was goin’ to get Dr. Sparrer’s daughter, 
and, Miss Sparrer, if you had married 
Eben Sutton it’s jest possible you might 
have been sorry for it afterwards! I sup- 
pose there might be such a thing as a 
Sutton turnin’ out well; but it does seem 
cont’ry to nater !”’ 

‘¢Eben was very different from the 
others: he was noble and high-minded. 
He was wickedly slandered. It wasa cruel 
thing to separate us, and my heart would 
have broken if I had not been able to look 
forward to a time when he would come 
back to me. And then, when I grew very 
weary of waiting, I fell to imagining that he 
had come. You know what a comfort that 
has been. Some people might think it 
silly, but sometimes I think I have been 
almost as happy in it as if I really had been 
Eben’s wife.” 

‘‘ There has been advantages to it,” 
admitted Marthy Arabella. ‘* Never no dis- 
agreein’ nor blamin’ one another, nor 
tryin’ to carry the day over one another.” 

‘* And, besides, I have always had the 
hope that Eben would come back sometime.” 

‘¢T han’t heard you say much about that, 
lately; seems to me I han’t heard you 
mention it for as much as two years. 
Lemme see, aint it about two years ago 
that Dr. Bartley came to Cherryfield?”’ 
said Marthy Arabella, reflectively. 

Miss Sparrow evidently saw a connection 
between the two ideas, for her cheeks 
instantly matched the ribbons on her break- 
fast cap in hue. 
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so. 
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‘* It hasn’t been altogether Dr. Bartley, 
Marthy Arabella. There’s little Nellie. 
I always did want a little girl, dreadfully. 
I’ve tried to imagine one, but for some 
reason I never was able to do it, and I was 
afraid somebody would find it out, too. 
They would have made even more fun of 
that than of Eben. You know I’ve never let 
even you see a little plate that I have put 
on the table between Eben’s and mine, 
sometimes; a little plate and knife and 
fork, and a silver mug; but it never was 
of any use. I couldn’t imagine her! It 
has been easy to imagine Eben, because I 
have never forgotten just how he looked; 
sometimes I am afraid that I haven’t been 
able to change his looks enough ; that he 
is altogether too young for me, though he 
is graver than when I saw him last, and 
very dignified and elegant. I fancy him a 
minister, you know; not that I ever knew 
of his having any disposition that way, 
but I like ministers, and he may be one, 
you know. There’s one great advantage 
about an uncertainty, Marthy Arabella: 
you can always think that it may de just 
what you want to have it. Now, Dr. 
Bartley is such a certainty that there’s some- 
thing quite terrifying about him.” 

‘*T suppose there might be one likely 
one in a shifless family ; but it does seem 
queer to think of one of them Suttons been 
godly-given!” said Marthy Arabella. 

Beyond a dignified look, Miss Sparrow 
took no notice of this remark. 

‘¢ As I was saying,” she went on, * until 
I saw little Nellie Bartley I have never 
been able to imagine a little girl for myself. 
Now, it is she that I fancy sitting beside 
me, and I think it is for her sake that I 
have grown to— to think a good deal of 
Dr. Bartley.” 

‘¢ You'd better say yes, and fetch him 
and Nellie right home, considerin’ burglars 
and all,” said Marthy Arabella. 

‘“¢ But, then, what if Eben should come 
back and find all his hopes shattered? 
Poor Eben! how would he bear it?” And 
Miss Sparrow applied her handkerchief 
daintily to her eyes. 

‘* Mebbe he’s married himself. He han’t 
come, nor wrote, nor give no sign for 
twenty years,” said Marthy Arabella, 
cruelly. 

‘*Q Marthy Arabella!” exclaimed Miss 
Sparrow, with a little shriek. ‘‘ Eben was 
the soul of truth andhonor! And he never 
could love anybody but me; he always said 
Sometimes I think he must be dead. 


If he is not he is engaged in some great and 
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noble work to which he is sacrificing his 
happiness; he may have gone as a mission- 
ary to heathen lands. I often look for his 
name among those of the great explorers 
who are doing such noble work for man- 
kind. If he is alive, only some such noble 
enterprise could have kept Eben from me.” 

Marthy Arabella was speechless ; but as 
soon asshe had retired to the privacy of the 
kitchen she exclaimed with uplifted hands : 
‘* La, what a thing it is to have an imagi- 
nation !” 

For the rest of the day Miss Sparrow 
seemed absorbed in reflection, and Marthy 
Arabella considered that the cause she 
favored was best secured by judicious 
silence. 

But it was trying, for Marthy Arabella 
was, as she was fond of describing herself, 
‘* a sociable cretur’ ” ; and as they lived more 
than half a mile from the village, and the 
roads were only partially broken out, they 
had not been favored witha caller that day. 
In spite of Desdemona’s prediction no- 
body seemed to be coming. 

‘*T declare if that tin-peddler’s wagon on 
runners aint a blessed sight!” exclaimed 
Marthy Arabella, as she looked out of the 
window that afternoon. ‘* There hasn’t 


been more’n half a dozen sleighs by here 


to-day. Mebbe it’s because there’s so many 
sick with the measles that folks are so 
quiet. They say there’s a rag hangin’ out 
of every other window in the village to call 
the doctor, on account of measles. That 
blessed tin-peddler is a-comin’ in, and I 
declare it’s a comfort to see the face of a 
Christian — though if it’s Lon Saunders, 
from Milltown, as I expect it is, he aint no 
great of a Christian!” 

Miss Sparrow was ‘‘ doing up” some 
laces by the kitchen table; she was par- 
ticular about her laces, and always 
attended to them herself. The tin-peddler 
gave a rousing knock at the back door, and 
immediately opened it, stamping the snow 
off his boots. 

‘¢ Don’t s’pose you want to do any tradin’ 
to-day?” he inquired, cheerfully. 

‘* You might step in and warm yourself, 
Mr. Saunders. Oh, you aint Mr. Saun- 
ders, be you?” said Marthy Arabella. 

‘‘ Jest as good a man every whit,” 
returned the peddler, promptly. ‘‘ I’ve 
bought him out. I expect I shan’t be so 
sharp as he was, bein’ new to the business, 
so now’s your time to get a good bargain.” 

‘‘ Stranger in these parts?” inquired 
Marthy Arabella, glad of the opportunity 
for a little sociability. 
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‘¢ Well, Ibe, andI aint. [aint been nigh 
here for twenty years, but I was brought 
up down here in Cherryfield village.” 

** You don’t say?” said Marthy Arabella, 
scrutinizing him carefully. 

He was a short, stout man, with a coarse 
red face, and reddish hair and beard 
sprinkled with gray. 

‘¢ Yes, I went away from here when I 
was twenty-two or three, and mebbe I 
should have done better to stay, for I han’t 
had any luck; and then, there was a rich 
man’s daughter dead in love with me; the 
old man was down on me, but she would 
have had me whether or no, and she was 
an only child, so she’d have been sure of 
the money some day. But she was terrible 
soft, putty wa’n’t a circumstance to her, and 
I got awful sick of her. I s’pose she’s 
married or dead by this time. You don’t 
happen to know what’s become of old Dr. 
Sparrow’s daughter, do you?” 

Marthy Arabella cast a hasty glance 
around, but Miss Sparrow had slipped out 
of the room, leaving the door ajar, how- 
ever. ‘IT aint so very well acquainted, 
livin’ so far from the village,” said Marthy 
Arabella, evasively. ‘‘I don’t know as I 
want any tinware to-day, but I'll save up 
my rags for you against the next time you 
come round.” 

** All right, but mebbe I shan’t stick to 
it long. I aint apt to stick to things a great 
while if they don’t suit me, and tin-peddlin’ 
is poor business. But when a man has 
got a wife and eight children to support, 
he’s got to stir round lively.” 

‘¢ Good day, Mr. — Oh, what did you 
say your name was?” Marthy Arabella 
called after him. 

‘¢ Sutton— Eben Sutton ; begins with an 
S, like Saunders, so you can remember 
it.” 

‘¢*T aint likely to forget it!” murmured 
Marthy Arabella. 

*¢Oh, land of mercy! who would have 
thought it? But yet it’s jest as nateral as 
life! What a thing imagination is to run 
away with folks’ idees.” 

Marthy Arabella turned towards the 
sitting-room ; but the door closed just then, 
more forcibly than Marthy Arabella had 
ever heard Miss Sparrow close a door. 

Marthy Arabella stood irresolute for a 
moment, then ran hastily up to the attic, 
and hung her red calico apron out of the 
window. 

It was ‘almost dark when the jingle of 
sleigh-bells came nearer and nearer and 
stopped at the gate. 











Miss Sparrow looked out, and saw, with 
amazement, Dr. Bartley coming up the 
steps. 

‘* Don’t you be mad, now,” said Marthy 
Arabella, hurriedly ; ‘‘ I hung a rag out, and 
he thinks it’s measles. I thought it would 
be terrible kind of consolin’ to have him 
come jest now, and so comfortable to 
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have things settled right up without no 
delay.” 

Miss Sparrow applied her handkerchief 
to her eyes. ‘‘I suppose you understand, 
Marthy Arabella, that it is all on account 
of little Nellie,” she said. 

Marthy Arabella said nothing, but she 
looked cross-eyed. 





Sophie Swett. 
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Y;. RRIVING 
~~ at London, 
Thursday, 
the day was 
spent there, 
as it would 
have been 
folly to at- 
tempt to 
proceed till 
the roads 
were dry. 
The streets being too wet for riding, the day 
was lounged away at the hotel, with occa- 
sional strolls about the city. After supper, 
the streets having dried considerably, the 
tourists mounted and rode tothe handsome 
city park, into which they were admitted. 
Having had little exercise all day, the 
wheelmen first rode decorously round and 
round and through and through the park 
over all its winding paths; but presently 
one broke away and raced, then another, 
and another, till every path had its squad 
of flying wheels, amid the laughter and 
applause of the crowds of spectators. 
When it became too dusky to enjoy this 
exercise safely the party returned to the 
hotel, and then an expedition to proceed in 
search of ice-cream was organized, which 
all joined in for want of any better way to 
killtime. But at an early hour the order for 
bed was given, and the party retired to 
rest for the sixty-five-mile-run to Goderich 
the next day, over roads sure to be quite 
heavy, as they could not be expected to 
dry much during the night. 


FRIDAY’S RUN. 


As Friday morning was clear and 
bright, the tourists were promptly in their 
saddles after breakfast, except ten or twelve, 
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who cared nothing for a_ riding-record. 
These few, having ascertained that the 
clay road ceased at or near Claudeboye, 
twenty miles out, after which there would 
be roads which the rain had not spoiled, 
took the train for that village at the same 
time the procession started. These, arriv- 
ing at Claudeboye, — a very small village, 
— waited there for the arrival of the main 
party, whiling away their time by watch- 
ing the artist make sketches. The day 
was a warm one, with a very slight breeze, 
and the road there showed plenty of evi- 
dences of the recent rains. They were 
assured, however, that the rain had only 
extended about three miles further, beyond 
which the country was dry, no rain having 
fallen in nearly two weeks. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the 
head of the line appeared on the brow of the 
long hill overlooking Claudeboye. Down 
this long hill the line came coasting, and 
was greeted with a hearty welcome. The 
wheels of the riders showed conclusively 
that they had ridden through plenty of stiff 
mud. Nevertheless, only a halt of five 
minutes was allowed, during which the 
village hotel was emptied of its stock of 
summer drinks. Then the bugle sounded, 
and the reunited party rolled on. For 
about three miles the road was more or 
less difficult with mud, after which the 
party suddenly ran out into a country 
which was dry and parched. The pace 
quickened, and the procession ran on with- 
out a stop to Exeter, where dinner had 
been ordered, which place was reached 
promptly at noon. 

After a good and abundant dinner, and 
a few moments’ time to clean wheels, the 
advance was again sounded, and the party 
started at a brisk pace on the afternoon run 
of thirty-seven miles. About an hour after 
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starting, a rain-cloud appeared in the west, 
threatening a pretty smart shower. The 
pace was quickened, and no halts were 
made, the line running by village after 
village without a stop, keeping just in 
advance of the rain, which merely afforded 
a grateful coolness by a slight sprinkle. But 
the ambulance, which was two or three 
miles behind, was caught in a _ heavy 
shower. 

Turning from the road thus far followed 
just beyond Brucefield, the line headed 
for Bayfield, on the shore of Lake Huron. 
After ascending a long and steep hill, 
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deep, romantic valley, which we could 
overlook for many miles. In fact Bayfield 
has one of the loveliest situations to be 
found anywheres The day had grown hot, 
and the blue waters of the lake —the 
bluest of all the lakes—sparkled and 
dimpled in the afternoon sun, and the 
scene was generally so enchanting that all 
were loth to leave it. While resting on 


the grassy slope, at the brow of the tall 
bluff, the photographer got in his work in 
a romantic picture of the party. 

After lingering about an hour in this 
place, 


attractive the party reluctantly 
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the party struck the finest road yet found 
in Canada, broad, and as smooth as an 
asphalt pavement, with a few hills, but 
mostly with long inclines toward the lake 
coast. On this stretch of road the whole 
line made a run of six miles in twenty- 
nine minutes. This means the time of 
the slowest man, the leaders being more 
than a mile in advance. 

This was a lovely stretch of country, 
growing lovelier as we approached Bay- 
field, where the road rushed up a slight 
incline, turned a sharp corner, and brought 
the party suddenly out on the head of a 
bold bluff overlooking the blue waters of 
Lake Huron, with here and there a snowy 
sail in the distance, a river at our feet, 
spanned by a noble bridge, and a wide, 





mounted, and immediately plunged down 
the steep bluff, turning short from the road 
we had followed, crossing the bridge over 
the river, and ascending the opposite bank 
up a long, winding glen. This road to 
Goderich, eighteen miles distant, was in 
bad order, having just been mended 
and improved by the authorities. After 
riding some ten miles at a moderate speed, 
the party halted and accepted the generous 
invitation of a farmer to refresh themselves 
with whatever his house could afford; and 
this was done so thoroughly that all his 
milk, bread, berries, and other eatables and 
drinkables disappeared in a twinkling. 
But the generous host and his hospitable 
family professed themselves greatly pleased 
with wheelmen’s appetites, and heartily 
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glad of our visit, as they waved us a smil- 
ing and hearty God-speed on our way. 

An hour later the line halted in the out- 
skirts of Goderich, being informed that a 
brass band was coming out to escort us. 
After waiting some twenty minutes the 
impatient, hot, and thirsty wheelmen (who 
heartily detested procession-riding at a 
brass-band pace) clamored so loudly to go 
forward that the bugle sounded, the line 
formed, and Goderich was entered. Be- 
fore reaching the main street the party 
formed in fours, then eights, filling the 


broad avenue 
from side to 
side, and rode 
into the pres- 
ence of a 
crowd of five 
thousand peo- 
ple assembled 
to bid us wel- 
come. Here 
a fine band filled the air with melody ; 
and, breaking again into columns of fours, 
the party rode slowly around the beautiful 
little circular park, with a handsome court- 
house in its centre, which adorns the very 
centre of the village, facing which are all 
the principal hotels, stores, and business 
houses. 


THE GODERICH BANQUET. 


After supper the experts among the 
wheelmen gave an exhibition of their 
skill, in front of one of the hotels fac- 
ing the park, to a crowd of spectators 
who packed every available space in the 
vicinity. An enthusiastic rural gentleman 
with gray hair declared emphatically that 
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the entry of the wheelmen, with their evo- 
lutions from line to double-four front, and 
the exhibition after supper, ‘* beat any 
circus I ever saw in my life!” In this ex- 
perience praise achieved its acme ; the most 
unbounded admiration could utter nothing 
higher. 

The tourists had been accompanied from 
St. Thomas and London by several Cana- 
dian wheelmen, and had added to their 
number the following : — 

Toronto. —T. H. Robinson, Robert 
Anderson, Walton, L’ Anson. 











DUST STORM. 


London. — George Lilley, George Cam- 
eron. 

Aylmer.— Perry Doolittle, A. E. Haines. 

Clinton. — W. H. Ransford. 

The Toronto wheelmen, representing the 
Wanderers and Torontos, extended an 
invitation to the party to visit Toronto and 
partake of a banquet there; which invita- 
tion was accepted. 

The local wheelmen, of Goderich, where 
aclub had just been formed, invited us, at 
eight o’clock, to attend a banquet under 
their auspices, but participated in by the 
citizens at large, in the town-hall. At the 
appointed hour the tourists were escorted 
to the hall, where, in the council-chamber, 
tables had been set with various delicacies. 
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The president of the Goderich Bicycle 
Club, Dr. McLean, presided; but chairs 
of honor were occupied by the honorables 
Mayor Horton, Mr. Chilton the American 
consul, members of the council, and other 
dignitaries, leading citizens, editors of the 
local papers, etc. The speech of welcome 
was made in happy terms by the mayor. 
‘*The Queen” was drank, followed by 
the national anthem. Angus Hibbard 
then sung some of his most. stirring 
bicycle songs, in which he improvised 
verses suitable for the occasion, with roar- 
ing choruses by the wheelmen, eliciting 
unbounded applause. ‘* The President of 
the United States” was followed with 
Yankee Doodle and the Star-Spangled 
Banner by the band, whereat the wheelmen 
roared a lusty chorus; and then the Ameri- 
can consul responded ina very happy short 
speech. ‘* The Visitors ” brought out Dr. 
Payne, in a neat speech. ‘* The L.A.W.” 
was coupled with the name of President 
Bates, who replied with a characteristic 
speech, eliciting applause and laughter. 
More bicycle songs by Mr. Hibbard, with 
choruses by the w heelmen. These songs 
were received by the Canadians with 
great enthusiasm. ‘* The County Council 
of Huron” was responded to by Reeve 
Johnson, of Goderich. ‘* Fair Canada” 
was sung by Mr. John Robinson, of Gode- 
rich. Mr. Tollman, of Massachusetts, 
was then called out, and made a good 
short speech. Mr. Doolittle, of Aylmer, 
our guide through Canada, was received 
with great applause, and made a neat 
speech. He was followed by Burley B. 
Ayers, the parent of the big, big tour, 
whose short speech elicited long applause. 
Harry Rothwell, John Robinson, and 
R. S. Williams, local singers, were fol- 
lowed by speeches by D. McGillicuddy 
and Mr. Mitchell, editors of the Goderich 
papers. The artist, Richardson, and Cap- 
tain Brown, of the tourists, Mayor Hor- 
ton, and Councillor Jordan, also made ex- 
cellent short speeches, and the banquet 
broke up with more bicycle songs by 
Hibbard and the tourists, and ‘* God save 
the Queen” and ‘* The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by all. It was a happy evening 
amid a set of jolly good fellows, every one. 


GODERICH. 


During the night the wind rose until it 


blew a half gale. Early in the morning the 
artist, President Bates, and some others, 
rose and took a spin about the place to in- 
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spect it. Goderich is the principal water- 
ing-place of Western Ontario, and it well 
deserves its high reputation for beauty of 
location, and surroundings. The town is 
built upon a bold headland overlooking the 
lake. There is a small bay, the entrance 
of a river, and another bold headland, 
called **The Cape,” on its opposite side, 
which shows finely from the village. Upon 
the brow of the headland is a_ reserved 
parade-ground, with the light-house. Here 
the bluff is almost a precipice, and the view 
is very fine, embracing many miles of 
coast, the bay, and the steep side and end 
of the opposite cape. On this morning, the 
waves of Lake Huron were beating sullenly 
at the foot of the bluff; the sun had risen 
amid drifting clouds. casting checkered 
lights and shadows over the water, which 
had a blue-gray hue, of a_ threatening 
character. Within the harbor below lay a 
number of vessels ; while, several miles out 
in the lake, half a dozen fishing-smacks, 
standing in a direct line off shore, were 
dashing with white wings out to their dis- 
tant fishing-grounds, regardless of the 
ominous aspect of the lake and sky. These 
little craft are periagua rig,—a rig much 
used on the lakes for fishing-boats, as it is 
easily handled by one or two men, and 
spreads a cloud of canvas to the light airs 
for boating. The two large, almost square, 
fore-and-aft sails, with their broad heads 
strained flat as boards, and with straight 
lines, have a peculiar picturesqueness, like 
Gothic architecture ; and the sight of a fleet 
of them standing out of harbor in a wind 
is a finer marine view than that of a squad- 
ron of the most shapely yachts. And _ for 
fleetness it is doubtful which would win, as 
these boats are built very sharp, light, and 
strong, and are sailed by the most skilful 
and daring seamen of the lakes. 

Turning from the lake view the village 
is a pretty sight, being neatly built, with 
many fine houses and summer residences, 
with gardens and ornamental grounds, the 
business portion clustering about the pretty 
little circular park heretofore mentioned. 
All about the neighborhood, within a radius 
of half a dozen miles, are summer hotels 
and summer residences, on locations which 
command the choicest views and other at- 
tractions. 


SATURDAY — THE RUN TO BRANTFORD. 


While breakfast was being eaten the 
clouds thickened, the wind rose to a gale, 
and a violent rain began. After breakfast 
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the impatient tourists waited and watched 
the weather with growing anxiety. The 
roads from Goderich to Stratford, forty-five 
miles, were said to be the best in Canada, 
most of the way, with lovely scenery ; and 
these roads we were ali especially anxious 
to ride over. ‘Then from Stratford to Brant- 
ford, forty-three miles, there were some of 
the most romantic scenery and some excel- 
lent roads. These two days’ rides had all 
along been counted upon as the best of our 
whole tour. But, as we were now one day 
behind our programme time on account of 
the great storm, it was intended to ride the 
whole distance of eighty-eight miles to 
Brantford in one day. But here was another 
storm. After waiting till about 11 o’clock, 
the rain ceased, and there were slight symp- 
toms of a clearing away in the sky. Most 
ofthe tourists, however, warned by their St. 
Thomas experience, did not put any trust 
in Canada skies ; and declined to start. But 
eighteen brave hearts, when Capt. Brown’s 
bugle blew, mounted and followed his lead 
out of the village over the wet and slippery 
road, with a drizzle still falling, and the 
wind blowing raw and wet. The rest 
turned into the hotel and ordered an early 
dinner, intending to take the train for 
Stratford. Within a few minutes after the 
bold eighteen had disappeared the rain 
came down again heavily and steadily. The 
eighteen hardy riders persisted till they 
reached a point about three miles out of 
town, when the rain and wind proved too 
strong for them, and they held a council of 
war under atree. In spite of Capt. Brown’s 
resolute pluck, it was resolved to turn back 
and take the train. While the early dinner 
was being eaten the party returned. As 
Capt. Brown entered the dining-hall he 
was greeted with a tremendous: *‘ One, 
two, three — Great Scotr!” which 
jarred the building ; and then the eighteen 
were heartily welcomed back and made 
comfortable. After dinner a hasty council 
was held, and it was voted to give up the 
next two days’ runs, and take the cars clear 
through to Brantford, as we were due in 
Hamilton and Toronto, where preparations 
were made to receive us, Sunday and Mon- 
day. We should thus lose the best two 
days of roads and scenery; but there was 
no help for it. Accordingly the whole 
party took train for Brantford, an extra 
car being secured for our wheels. 

After all, this run by railway was not 
without its compensations. Having nothing 
else to do the entire body of tourists de- 
voted themselves to the work of making 
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things lively. Bicycle songs were sung, 
jokes cracked, and all sorts of jolly pranks 
were played. When the train stopped at 
Stratford for dinner, although we had all 
dined, some wheelmen discovered in the 
lunch-room an edible species of small pie, 
whereupon there was a prodigious rush 
and a concerted shout of ‘* Pie!” which 
almost distracted the waiters at the lunch 
counter. Presently every wheelman had a 
pie in each hand, and was parading the 
platform, trying to sing in chorus, with 
Glee-master Hibbard : — 

“ We never speak, as we pass by, 

Because our mouths are full of pie.” 

Being notified that the train would be 
delayed some time, a number of the wheel- 
men got out their bikes and rode into the 
town. ‘* The Dude” sauntered the same 
way, walking. He was_ inconsiderate 
enough to laugh at the performances of 
some of the party on wheels. When they 
returned, Captain Brown gravely informed 
‘*The Dude” that.the boys wanted to see 
him around the corner. Instead of taking 
the alarm and fleeing, he innocently walked 
around that corner, when he was seized, 
tried, found guilty of walking when the 
others rode, and of laughing at the wrong 
time and place where the laugh didn’t 
come in, and locked up in the baggage-car 
for the term of five minutes. 

Late in the afternoon the train arrived in 
Brantford. From its windows we had 
caught fleeting glimpses of the fine scenery 
at Paris and other points of interest, deep- 
ening our regret that we had missed riding 
through this romantic section of pictu- 
resque Canada. On arrival at Brantford, 
the party mounted at the depot and rode 
through the city to our hotel. The streets 
were sloppy with rain; the pavement was 
rough ; and the ride was in every way dis- 
agreeable. After storing our wheels and 
getting supper, the evening was spent in 
strolling about Brantford. Some of the 
party, by invitation, visited the house of 
Mr. McMichael, a local ex-wheelman, who 
was at the Boston League meet in 1881, 
and were hospitably entertained. 


SUNDAY — ** DOWN THE MOUNTAIN.” 


Sunday morning, after a late and leisurely 
breakfast, the tourists mounted and started 
on what they were told, and expected 
would be, a mere stroll of twenty-five 
miles **‘ down the mountain ”’ to Hamilton, 
which lies at the head of Lake Ontario. 
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Our ride was to be ‘*down-hill most all 
the way, over a hard road.” We began 
by going up-hill ; after which we went up- 
hill some more, and repeat. The road 
was a‘*hard” one,—the hardest one we 
had yet encountered. Nine miles of it 
was plank, in various stages of broken- 
ness, with the brokenness filled in with 
unfathomable mud. Slowly the long line 


toiled over this, finding a large part of the 


HAMILTON LIGHT. 


plank unridable. After the plank came 
what the Canadians call ‘*a stone road,” 
to distinguish it from a gravel road. The 
gravel roads of. Canada are excellent. But 
a stone road is a road constructed by dump- 
ing broken stone and boulders down at 
hap-hazard in the clay mud, in a very 
rude imitation of macadamizing. The 
result is a bottom of the hardest sort of 
stone, with a surface of loose stones, from 
the size of a walnut to that of a paving- 
stone, rolling loosely about on the mud. 
Then this surface was cut by from six to a 
dozen distinct ruts, each rut too narrow to 
ride in, with the irregular ridges between 
the ruts very dangerous to ride. There 
were no side-paths, and the walking 
was dirty and rough. Of the whole 
twenty-five miles the tourists all walked 
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at least half, and most of them walked 


two-thirds. On reaching Ancaster, 
seven miles from Hamilton, we ceased 
going up-hill, and found ourseives at the 
place where ‘*going down the moun- 
tain begins.” Here a halt was made for 
lunch. The two small hotels in the place 


were instantly filled with hungry men, 
clamoring for anything eatable. At the 
first hotel reached bread and butter, and 
bread and milk and cold 
meat were obtained; 
but the landlady vowed 
that there was no such 





thing as pie in the 
house. Presently en- 
tered her husband. He 


was asked for pie, and 
blurted out the fact that 
there were, he thought, 
a couple of pies some- 
where. The premises 
were immediately 
searched, and three pies 
and a half found. On 
seeing them dragged to 
light the vexed land- 
lady exclaimed to her 
husband: ** Durn you! 
there isn’t enough for a 
mouthful apiece, and I 
didn’t want them pies 
et!” But they were ‘‘ et” 
in less than no time. 
Every man who got a 
piece esteemed himself 
lucky, and dodged the 
grabs of the unfortunate 
like a chicken with a 
fat grub dodging the 
hungry snatches of the 
rest of the brood. 

Immediately in a little village the descent 
of the mountain began. Mounting our 
wheels we had coasted only a few rods 
around a curve when a grand scene was 
opened before us. Far below ran_ the 
silvery thread of a winding river. Upon 
the right hand towered an ever-increasing 
height. Upon the left and before us the 
valley stretched away for miles toward the 
lake. The coast, every rod of which 
could be coasted nicely if the road were 
smooth, is about five miles long, mostly 
down a steep incline, with here and there 
a short level, or a shorter rise. At every 
turn a new and seemingly wilder view was 
disclosed. “But the road was so stony, 
rutty, and difficult that the rider’s attention 
had to be closely confined to his wheel, the 




















splendid views only being taken in by occa- 
sional instantaneous side glances. Finally, 
a level, a little longer than usual, brought 
us to a toll-house, and the boundary of 
Hamilton. Passing the toll-house, the 
road runs down one more steep hill, 
crosses the stream, and then ascends a long, 
steep hill into the city. From the top of 
this hill the streets fall away down a long 
slope till the heart of the city is reached, 
when we stopped at our hotel. 

Five miles out we were met by a dele- 
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tion, rode to the park and Castle of Dun- 
dern, famous not only for its beauty of 
location, but as being the favorite home of 
Lord Lorne. Here we were, of course, 
photographed again. Various other points 
of interest were visited, and the Hamilton 
wheelmen generously made our visit one 
long to be remembered with pleasure. 
‘*For they are jolly good fellows,” and 
none of us will ever forget it. 

At Hamilton some fiend started the 
autograph-album business, and presently 
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“ ACROSS THE RAVINE.” 


gation of Hamilton wheelmen, and escorted 
to our hotel. Immediately after a hasty 
meal we were taken down to the harbor 
and given a ride on a fast tug about the 
deep and handsome bay, stopping at the 
Bay View summer hotel fora swim. An 
ascent of the long flight of steps to the 
high plateau above furnished us a glorious 
view of Hamilton and its surroundings ; 
and then we had lunch on the boat while 
we sailed to the mouth of the bay and 
the ship canal into Lake Ontario, called 
‘*‘ Burlington Docks,” where we visited 
the Ocean House, upon the lake beach, 
a famous watering-place, often called 
‘* The Long Branch of Canada.” 

Monday morning the party, by invita- 
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half the 
party had 
purchased al- 
bums and were 
soliciting every fel- 
low to write his name, 
~ address, size, and name 
of his wheel, and _ other 
particulars therein. Fortunately 
after dinner the hour for departure 
arrived, and the party took steamer for 
Toronto. 

But a few autograph-album fellows pur- 
sued their occupation on the boat. There 
were only about fifty wheelmen present, 
but if everybody didn’t write his name in 
at least a hundred albums, then I am mis- 
taken. After a pleasant ride of a few 
hours the steamer entered the landlocked 
bay of Toronto, affording a fine view of 
the city. “This bay is so safe from the 
effects of winds that it is little wonder that 
Toronto has achieved notoriety for her 
oarsmen and yachting clubs. Upon an 
island to the right in entering the harbor is 
the handsome summer hotel of Edward 
Hanlon, the champion oarsman of the 


world; and many summer cottages. The 
surface of the bay was dotted with 
white-sailed yachts: and shells darting 
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hither and thither. At the wharf the 
tourists were received by the Wander- 
ers and Torontos, and other clubs 
and unattached wheelman, and imme- 
diately escorted over the city and its sub- 
urbs, the procession numbering two hun- 
dred and eighteen wheelmen in uniform. 
Most of the pavements of Toronto are 
abominable for bicycling, but there are 
some smooth cedar-block paved streets, 
and a number of fine runs in the suburbs. 
The wheel is very popular here, as was 
evinced by the large number of uniformed 
wheelmen. The procession through the 
principal streets was delayed by a jam of 
thousands of spectators, who filled every 
foot of space, except a narrow lane good- 
naturedly kept open for the passage of the 
bicyclers. At the beautiful park of the 
college the wheelmen were again grouped 
and photographed. The buildings of this 
college are among the finest in architectural 
design and effect of any upon this conti- 
nent. All about Toronto are admirable 
scenes. There are several deep and weird- 
looking ravines, over which at an airy 
height are trestle-work bridges, looking 
down from which upon the dark streams 
beneath you see the tallest trees failing to 
reach the level of the bridges. About these 
bridges are groves of natural trees, adding 
to the beauty of their scenery. The city is 
well built, though not so richly as cities 
of equal population in the United States. 
The streets are handsome, the city lying 
upon a rolling surface of hills, giving it a 
picturesque effect as well as excellent 
drainage. The welcome extended to the 
tourists by all classes of people was simply 
magnificent in its whole-souled hospitality. 
In the evening the tourists were given 


A GRAND BANQUET, 


attended by over one hundred guests. At 
this dinner speeches were made by Mr. 
Davis, of the Wanderers, who presided ; 
Angus Hibbard, whose bicycle songs, with 
choruses by the wheelmen, were applauded 
and encored again and again; Dr. Pruyn, 
Mr. Tollman, Mr. Ayers, Mr. Doolittle, 
and various others. President Bates re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘* The American 
wheelmen,” in a characteristic speech, and 
the unalloyed hilarity and fun was kept up 
till midnight, when the guests dispersed, 
and the wheelmen sought their beds just as 
full of good feeling as they could possibly 
hold. 
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BY BOAT TO LEWISTON. 


Tuesday the tourists took a long fare- 
well look at Toronto, and embarked on a 
fast boat for Lewiston, on the Niagara 
river. They were escorted to the wharf 
by the Toronto wheelmen, with whom 
they parted reluctantly, and with many 
hopes that they all might meet again. As 
the steamer moved from her wharf the 
tourists gave hearty cheers for their To- 
ronto entertainers, and the steamer darted 
away amid a roaring chorus of ‘‘ For they 
are jolly good fellows,” led by Angus Hib- 
bard, and punctuated by sonorous blasts 
from the bugle. 

At Toronto the autograph-album craze 
broke outagain. It was somewhat checked 
by Mr. Ayers entering the hotel reading- 
room, in the morning, with one of the im- 
mense hotel registry-books, borne by a 
servant, in which he loudly requested 
everybody to write his name and ad- 
dress ; but it broke out again on the boat, 
and continued till the party broke up at 
Buffalo. 

The wind blew freshly on the lake, and 
the boat rolled somewhat, slightly disturb- 
ing the interior arrangements of some of 
the passengers. But the wheelmen were 
not deterred from pervading every part of 
the vessel, climbing in groups upon the 
rigging, and performing all sorts of hila- 
rious antics. It had been sternly laid down 
at Detroit, as a rule to which no exception 
would be allowed, that no ‘‘ mashing” 
would be permitted upon this trip. IRgno- 
rant, of course, of this inexorable law, a 
charming young lady, chaperoned by her 
mother, innocently began a conversation 
with one of the Chicago tourists, who 
answered her questions with apprehensive 
looks at his companions. Presently the 
pair were seated in the ladies’ cabin, ear- 
nestly discoursing, though the conscious 
wheelman ever and anon glanced depre- 
catingly at his companions, with a counte- 
nance intended to suggest that he couldn’t 
help it. The tourists stood this sort of 
thing some half an hour, till forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, then about a dozen 
of them filed into the cabin and quietly 
seated themselves in a half ring about the 
offending pair, at whom they gazed with 
folded arms and an air of the deepest 
respect, mingled with sorrowful depreca- 
tion. 

In a few moments the young lady 
excused herself and sought her mother. 
Then the guilty Chicago ‘‘ masher” rose 
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and fled, pursued by the blood-hounds of 
justice. Down into the depths of the 
ship, up and about her decks, and, finally, 
into the rigging, he wildly darted. But es- 
cape was impossible. He was caught, borne 
in triumph before the stern circle of the 
outraged brotherhood, tried, convicted, 
sentenced, and compelled to pay the 
penalty. 


UP NIAGARA RIVER TO BUFFALO. 


Disembarking at Lewiston, after pass- 
ing the Customs the party mounted and 
rode along the banks of the magnificent 
Niagara river to the falls, pausing at the 
whirpool exit, opposite De Vaux College, 
and at all other points of interest, and 
reaching the International Hotel, opposite 
Goat Island, just above the brink of the 
falls, in season for supper. On leaving 
Lewiston an adverse wind was blowing, 
and the road was stony and rutty, with 
precipitous hills to climb, but ridable. In 
the evening the falls were visited to see 
them illuminated by electric lights. 

Wednesday forenoon was spent in visit- 
ing every locality of interest in and about 
the falls, commutation tickets having been 
procured for the party by Mr. N. Camp- 
bell, a local wheelman, who guided the 


party to every point that it was desirable to 
reach, and did everything possible to make 


their visit pleasurable. In the afternoon, 
under the guidance of a delegation from 
the Buffalo Club, the party continued their 
ride up the shore of Niagara river to Buf- 
falo, thus visiting every point of interest 
from the mouth of the river on Lake On- 
tario, to its head on Lake Erie. The wet 
weather had reduced this clay road, in parts, 
to its worst condition of roughness and ruts, 
and the Buffalo wheelmen were consider- 
ably bothered to keep pace with the expe- 
rienced tourists, whose hardened muscles 
and acquired skill in rough riding made 
an easy task of difficulties which worried 
the most skilful rider unaccustomed to tour- 
ing on such roads. Approaching Buffalo 
the road became much better, and the city 
was entered at a fair road pace. Here the 
party was met by a large party of Buffalo 
wheelmen; and, after passing over the 
admirable asphalt pavements, and flying 
along the winding drive-ways of the famous 
Buffalo Park, a halt was made at sunset 
at the park refectory, when 


ANOTHER BANQUET 


was served, followed by the customary 
speeches, songs, and general fun. Presi- 
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dent Williams, of the Buffalo Club, pre- 
sided, and called out in succession President 
Bates, artist Richardson, Mr. Tollman, Mr. 
Doolittle, Dr. Pruyn, Mr. Fuller, of the 
Chicagos, Mr. Hibbard, and others of the 
visitors, and several of the Buffalo wheel- 
men. 

After the banquet, the party wheeled to 
the Tifft House, where a meeting of the 
tourists was held, at which it was voted to 
present Capt. Brown, Treasurer Richard- 
son, Mr. Ayers, and Mr. Doolittle, each 
with an autograph album suitably inscribed 
and prepared by the artist, containing the 
names, addresses, etc., of the whole party. 
Then the party formally disbanded, and 
the Great Tour, as an organization, was 
ended. 

A DAY AT BUFFALO. 


But, though formally disbanded, the tour- 
ists were loath to disperse. It was generally 
voted to spend the next day in Buffalo, and 
accept an invitation tendered by the Buffalo 
wheelmen to see their park and city by day- 
light, and ride out to Bay View, —the 
principal Buffalo watering-place, — and 
dine at the summer hotel there. Accord- 
ingly, Thursday morning, the tourists again 
assembled, and mounted at the familiar 
sound of Capt. Brown’s bugle; and, after 
wheeling over the fine asphalt pavements, 
and through the lovely park drives, they 
rode out on the Bay View road. On the 
way out a few of the party, who went by a 
shorter route, were hospitably entertained 
by the charming daughters of Dr. Wiggan, 
at his beautiful country villa, where they 
climbed cherry-trees, and feasted upon 
cherries in the orchard, and otherwise en- 
joyed a good time, till ‘the arrival of the 
main body, with whom they reluctantly 
fell into line, and rode away. At the Bay 
View House a fine dinner was served, by 
order of the hospitable Buffalo Club, after 
which the party returned to the city. 


FAREWELLS. 


Then came the inevitable farewells. Ar- 
tist Richardson and ‘‘ Massachusetts ” took 
their wheéls, with a Buffalo escort, and 
rode out to Lancaster, ten miles, that even- 
ing, and went onto Batavia, thirty miles, the 
next day, where they took train for Syracuse, 
on their way to Boston. A party of twelve 
took the evening boat for Erie, Cleveland, 
and Detroit. At Cleveland, A. A. Janes 
found himself, and made all the rest 
of us, at home. As the boat was to lie 
there all the rest of the afternoon, and till 
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midnight, the party was taken in charge 
by the Cleveland wheelmen, and shown all 
over that city, given another banquet, and 
taken to an entertainment in the evening. 
The Cleveland bicyclers are jolly good 
fellows, too, whom it is good to know 
and be with. Arriving at Detroit the next 
afternoon, the party were taken by the local 
wheelmen to Grosse Pointe, Detroit’s sum- 
mer resort, on the shore of Lake St. Clair, 
and given a frog supper, where, for the 
first time in his life, Dr. Pruyn was filled 
with all the broiled frogs’ legs he wanted. 
Then the last good-byes were said, and the 
Chicago and Milwaukee tourists took train 
for their homes. 

The party were photographed at Grand 
Rapids, and photographed everywhere else. 
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the party, was run into by another wheel- 
man just as he was taking his legs down 
from a long coast, and hurled down an em- 
bankment five or six feet high. The pit 
of his stomach struck one of the handles, 
knocking the breath out of him, and his 
left shoulder was badly sprained. It was 
two or three minutes before he stirred ; but 
President Bates and others ran back and 
raised him, when he soon recovered breath 
enough to speak, and, presently, was able to 
mount his wheel with assistance. Going 
on a quarter of a mile, President Bates 
procured him an ounce of brandy at a way- 
side inn, after taking which he was able to 
mount unassisted, when he rode with one 
hand so rapidly that the party and the doc- 
tor were overtaken five or six miles farther 











‘*THE PHOTOGRAPH FIEND.” 


Every town on the route exacted two or 


three big photographs. It became so com- 
mon that the best-known chorus roared by 
the party was Angus Hibbard’s 
‘Now, see how pretty you can look; 
We’re going to have cur picture took.” 

From beginning to end the Grand Tour 
was a magnificent success, despite the 
storms encountered. It was remarkably 
free from accidents. No member of the 
party was in the slightest degree injured in 
health by his exposure to the great storm. 
While there were the usual number of head- 
ers and falls, all escaped any serious injury. 
The third day out, while coasting one of 
the tremendous clay hills, one of the party 
ran upon a bridge having a sharp rise at its 
edge, and took a fearful-looking header 
across the bridge, spraining his left wrist, 
but not seriously. Approaching Bayfield, 
on the very finest of roads, C. H. Smith, 
of Detroit, one of the most expert riders of 


on. Though his shoulder was sore for 
several days, Mr. Smith pluckily rode with 
the party, and even figured as among the 
most expert that evening in performing 
some difficult feats at Goderich. Another 
member of the party sustained a sprain of 
the left foot, which compelled him to re- 
main at Hamilton, by the doctor’s orders, 
three days, before venturing to again mount 
his wheel. At Detroit, on his return, Angus 
Hibbard, of Milwaukee, after having made 
the whole tour without a fall, while riding 
after dark well filled with broiled frog, was 
thrown from his saddle by the low limb of 
a tree, and sprained his left wrist painfully. 
President Bates, who also made the entire 
tour without a fall, on.the fourth day after 
his arrival home, while riding at the slow- 
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est pace within half a block of his house, 
where some workmen were repairing the 
pavement, had his wheel hit by a paving- 
block, thrown aside by a workman, and, 
leaping off, alighted on a pile of old paving- 
blocks, which rolled away under his feet, 
letting him fall so that he struck against 
the sharp edge of a curbstone, breaking 
two ribs near the backbone on his left side. 
The blow was so slight that not even a red 
mark was produced upon his skin, but so 
sharp that the bones snapped off like pipe- 
stems. However, as one of the Detroit 
papers said, he attended to his business 
every day, and was ‘still on deck, despite 
his pain,” after being duly encased in band- 
ages and a stiff jacket of adhesive plaster, 
by the surgeons. His recovery was rapid, 
owing partly, no doubt, to the high state 
of health attained during the tour. 


CONCLUSION. 


It was a remarkable fact that, during 
this entire tour, traversing over four hun- 
dred miles, often running through country 
where the wheel was wholly uhknown, of 
the thousands of teams met and passed, 
the writer did not see one, nor could he 
learn of one, that was frightened to a 
runaway, or any other accident, by the 
passage of wheelmen; yet there were 
untrained country horses of all sorts. 
Let the authorities of villages, and cities, 
and parks, who fear lest the wheel may 
frighten horses, make a note of this. 

This tour demonstrated not only the 
practicability, but the pleasure ot the 
wheel as a carriage for tourists and travel- 
lers. After the first day, no member of the 
party complained of being at any time 
tired. The run was a continual joy — a 


streak of pure fun and enjoyment, four 
hundred miles long. On a good road it 
is easier to ride fifty miles a day on a bicy- 
cle than it is to ride the same distance ina 
buggy. The traveller in a buggy feels tired 
every night. The wheelman feels fresh 
and ready for any sort of an evening frolic. 
Dressed in pure woollen, the hottest sun 
does not discomfort him, and his high 
spirits shed rain and chill as a duck’s 
feathers shed water. He catches no colds; 
he feels no languors; he gets an appetite 
which makes plain food taste like a feast ; 
he sleeps a dreamless, stirless, refreshing 
rest; he rises in the morning, bathes, and 
feels as full of life and frolic as a thorough- 
bred colt; he rides through a new and 
strange country in the open air, seeing all 
the people and all the scenery; each new 
vista, each fresh experience, by field, 
village, or city, a new and kcen delight ; he 
knows in every nerve, and muscle, and 
vein what it is to live, with ever increas- 
ing health and buoyancy of spirits. 

A company of bicycle tourists are 
always jolly—they can’t help it. And 
when they are all gentlemen, with as many 
varied talents, as those of the Grand Canada 
Tour, their days are full of ever-fresh and 
ever-varying pleasures, and they carry 
with them, wherever they go, an atmos- 
phere of good cheer, which enlivens every- 
body they meet. Those who could have 
joined this expedition and did not, missed 
a great pleasure which might have 
brightened their lives; those who went 
will remember the Grand Tour as long as 
memory lasts, with never-failing congratu- 
lations that they were wise enough to be 
of the party, and a keen desire to repeat 
the experience another year over some 
other route. 


L. J. Bates. 





AN OLD BOY’S CANOE. 


I HAVE a word or two to say to the old 
boys. For one thing, I want to tell them 
how the canoe will broaden, and brighten, 
and diversify their outing, and make life 
healthier and jollier. 

Take the swimming. Ah, the delight 
of a plunge into the cool, clear water on a 
summer’s day! And how it braces a fellow 
up, be he old or young! Nothing gives 
such convenience and facility for swim- 
ming, or even for ducking and splashing 
around in the shallows, as does a decked 
cruising canoe. By sail or paddle it takes 
you away to some retired spot where the 
feminine eye will not disturb your privacy. 
Or, if you are not quite sure of that, pitch 
your little sleeping tent over the canoe, 
disrobe therein, and presently emerge in 
your bathing-suit; which afterward you 
can spread in the sun, or hang on the main 
top-gallant spanker-boom, in the wind, to 
dry. Then it is so enticing to have the 
water all around you, so that you can even 
dip your nose in, to see if it’s too cold. A 
big bath-tub all around you! Just so 
when you are washing the canoeing dishes ; 
how convenient to be floating in animmense 
dish-pan, and the dish-water always clean! 

There is another thing about a canoe 
that is pleasant for an Old Boy, and that 
is that you need not work all the time. 
I never heard of anybody’s sleeping on a 
bicycle ; but I have slept in a canoe scores 
of times. I need not utter any truisms 
about one-third of our lives being spent in 
sleep, and how we need the fresh air just 
as much when we are asleep as when we 
are awake. Some four or five years ago, 
when badly broken in health, I took a 
trip from the North down to New Orleans 
and the Gulf of Mexico, in a small decked 
sail-boat, —the big brother of a canoe. I 
slept in the open air nearly every night of 
the two or more winter months that I was 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. I used to 
anchor the boat at night in a safe spot, 
tuck up warm in blankets, and button a 
waterproof hatch-cloth over the boat’s cock- 
pit till it came up to my shoulders, with an 
old fur cap to keep my head warm. [If it 
rained, I just pulled the hatch-cloth over 
the whole cockpit, leaving a little lateral 
slit for ventilation, and let the patter-patter 
of the rain send me to sleep. Once or 
twice I waked up in the morning with my 


beard white with hoar-frost, and the boat’s 
deck also; but itdid me no harm so long 
as I could keep my feet and limbs warm. 
I started with a tent, but lost it, and 
did not think it worth while to replace it. 
Many a night have I lain winking at the 
stars till sweet refreshing sleep came to 
hold me fast till the morning dawn peeped 
in to wake me for the next day’s journey. 

This is just the place to say to invalids, 
or semi-invalids, who seek the great out-of- 
doors medicine, that in many cases they 
must take it with a very mild admixture 
of physical exercise if it is to do them good. 
I knew a sedentary city man who became 
broken in health. He believed in the 
open-air cure ; but this was before the time 
of rubber tires and ball-bearings, and he 
could not afford to spend too much time away 
from his ordinary occupation. Having to 
get a new house built, he arranged for sev- 
eral weeks’ leisure, and, whilst superintend- 
ing the erection of his new home, he did a 
good deal of the work with his own hands. 
He thought that the out-of-door work and 
change would do him a world of good. 
But it made him worse instead of better ; 
he was not strong enough to stand the 
labor. The interest and novelty of it kept 
him going till his time was up, and then 
he was obliged to get an extension, in order 
to recuperate. 

But let us get back to our canoes. What 
sort of a craft does the canoeing Old 
Boy want? Well, that depends upon the 
sort of water that is near him. If it is a 
river, not too broad, let him get a canoe 
from fourteen to sixteen feet long, and from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight inches beam ; 
decked; light in build; having stowage- 
room for his blankets, spirit-stove, provis- 
ions, and toilet articles. A light lateen 
sail will be a useful addition, though he 
will have to depend chiefly on his long, 
nine-foot, double-bladed paddle, which he 
swings at his ease, leaning against a 
slightly sloping back-board, his feet braced 
against a stretcher, or working the foot- 
yoke of his steering-gear. Many a charm- 
ing reach of the wooded stream will he ex- 
plore ; nor need he fear to wander too far, 
for his little craft contains the means of 
both food ‘and shelter. Does he meet 
dams, rapids, or other obstructions? His 
craft is carried around them, or he may 
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risk a wetting in the mild excitement of 
running a not-too-turbulent rapid. Let 
him not omit to provide a Mackintosh coat 
and a water-proof skirt or apron, which, 
with the help of hatches, will close up the 
cockpit of his little craft completely, and 
keep out the rain. No dull, rainy days in 
camp then; no getting wet and catching 
cold. Himself warm and dry, he can pad- 
dle or sail all day in the midst of the rain 
and enjoy it; that is, if he snaps rubber 
bands around his wrists to prevent the 
water trickling up to his elbows. He 
won’t risk rheumatism, either, if he sleeps 
in his canoe with a little tent over him, in- 
stead of on the ‘‘cold, cold ground,” in a 
shore tent. 

But for the canoeing Old Boy who lives 
by one of the great lakes, or other big 
waters, there is a different and a more stir- 
ring experience. Behold him, well up on 
the windward side of the sailingest kind of 
a sailing canoe, the waves dancing in the 
sunlight, as he bowls along close-hauled, 
his little craft bowing gently over to the 
freshening breeze; his deck now and then 
washed by the crest of a wave which breaks 
at his gunwale, and runs harmlessly along 
until it meets his closed hatch and coaming. 
Some of these ‘* bould young oystermen” 
of sailing canoeists do the gymnastic busi- 
ness on the weather gunwale, sitting up 
there to balance with the weight of their 
body the pressure on the sail, leaning some- 
times ’way out, and hanging on with their 
toes under the lee deck. None of that sort 
of performance for our wise Old Boy. 
He sits or reclines right down in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, putting his ‘ live ballast ” 
as low down as he can get it. That’s the 
way they do in the racing-cutters, you 
know, except that the cutter’s ballast is 
carried below her keel, and that position 
would hardly suit a well-regulated canoeist. 
Two little hinged doors, or ‘‘ side flaps,” 
are sometimes arranged in the canoe’s side- 
decks; then the windward one can be 
opened and the leeward one shut, enabling 
Mr. Live Ballast to shift himself well to 
windward, whilst keeping low down. 

But see! It is getting cloudy and squally. 
This sailing canoe is only fifteen feet long 
and two feet seven and a half inches beam ; 
or is it fourteen feet by two feet nine? No 
matter; either is a good and proper size; 
and either is a very small size for a sailing- 
boat. Surely such a little cockle-shell will 
be in great danger of upsetting when the 
squalls come. There is reason in such an 
idea, for a small, shallow boat under sail 
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is a most dangerous thing unless properly 
equipped and under the control of a watch- 
ful, careful, experienced skipper. Ladies, 
therefore, are wise in declining to trust 
themselves out in small craft under sail 
unless they know something of the ability 
of both boat and captain. ‘‘ Never tie your 
sheet” is the cardinal rule for the small 
boat sailer. Let us watch our sailing Old 
Boy. Here comes the first squall. The 
canoe heels over under the pressure till the 
water flows over the lee-deck. The Old 
Boy sits still and does nothing but keep 
his weather eye open. He knows that his 
craft, besides having a broad flat floor 
flares out well from the water-line towards 
bow and stern, so that the farther she heels 
the greater the bearing on the water rush- 
ing past. He knows that in the trunk 
forward is a heavy centre-board of three- 
eighths inch plate-iron, dropped sixteen or 
eighteen inches below the keel, and that 
the farther this careening wind lifts the 
fifty pounds of iron, the more efficient that 
weight becomes in keeping the canoe right 
side up. It’s a great point to know your 
boat thoroughly. Some craft are so built 
and rigged that they are very stiff until 
they heel to a certain point, and then they 
go over with ‘ dazzling rapidity,” as Alden 
says. Not so this one. 

Now another squall comes darkening 
over the water, ruffling the surface of the 
larger rollers with miniature waves as it 
comes. This one is much stronger than 
the last, and is not to be played with. 
Our canoeist’s feet are always on the steer- 
ing-bar, leaving his hands free to manage 
the boat’s gear. That important rope, the 
main-sheet, is hooked on the lee-deck, 
passes thence through a pulley on the 
main-boom, and back into the Old 
Boy’s hand,—an arrangement which 
relieves his hand from much of the con- 
tinual strain of the pulling sail, whilst al- 
lowing him to slacken it out quickly. That 
is what he does now: he eases off the 
main-sheet, and allows his sail to present 
almost a knife-edge to the squall that goes 
whistling by. But the wind is getting 
stronger, and the canoeist must make his 
sail smaller by putting in a reef. How 
will he do it? He cannot reach the for- 
ward end of the sail from the cockpit, and 
if he has got to tie in ‘‘ reef-points,” he 
must leave his helm, get out forward on 
his knees on the wet, slippery deck, an 
bob up and down there till the forward 
points are fastened. Not if he knows it! 
Examine his sail, and you will see that it 
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is shaped like that of a Chinese junk, with 
two bamboo battens running across, paral- 
lel with the boom, at intervals of about two 
feet six inches. Cords run between these, 
and are connected with lines on deck, run- 
ning back to his seat, as does also the hal- 
liard. He lowers the sail till the first 
batten comes to the boom, hauls on one of 
the aforesaid deck-lines, and the reef is in, 
taking twenty feet area off his little sail. 
He could, perhaps, have carried his full 
canvas for some time longer ; but he is out 
for health and pleasure, and neither is pro- 
moted by the catlike watchfulness and 
slight nervous strain incident to carrying 
too much sail when cruising. 

If you are racing, that’s another thing ; 
then it’s fun. 

This squally weather has brought a shift 
in the wind, which is now dead ahead, — 
right in his teeth. Won't he be obliged to 
drop his sail and take to the paddle? Not 
he. He can make better time by beating 
up. What a straight course he is making 
through the broken, lumpy water! That 
is because he has lowered the little, light 
sheet-iron centre-board which is fitted at 
the stern end of the canoe. for use in such 
cases as this; though some of his fellow- 
canoeists tell him that two centre-boards 
are an undesirable complication. It is 
doing him good service now; for see! he 
is sailing just as close to the wind as that 
big cat-boat which is on this same course 
as he, though, of course, he cannot go as 
fast through the water. 

Let us see how his canoe behaves in 
stays, when he changes his course at the 
next angle of the large zigzag figure he is 
describing on the water. ‘*’Bout ship!” 
He hauls up the aft centre-board and 
straightens out his ‘‘ weather leg” on the 
steering-gear. Quickly responsive, his 
little craft whirls her head round into the 
wind. As she straightens up and the sail 
shivers, he shuts down the windward 
side-flap, which will now become the 
leeward one, opens the other flap, and 
shifts his live ballast over, holding the 
boom for a moment up to the wind as it 
swings over. She has come right round 
now ; the wind is on the other side of his 
sail; he drops his aft board again, and 
bears away on the new course, lying low 
down in the boat so that the wind in catch- 
ing him may not cause leeway. 

She did it neatly and well: no gathering 
sternway, no getting in irons, no frantic 
efforts with the paddle needed to get her 
head round. 
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The sun is sinking now, and our Old 
Boy has been watching the shore, to look 
for a good landing-place. He sails always 
within easy reach of the coast, for he 
knows that a canoe has no business out of 
sight of land, and that if a storm comes up 
he can get ashore wherever there is a 
beach. He selects now a little sandy point, 
and heads his canoe for the lee side of it, so 
that the breaking waves may not get into his 
canoe. As he approaches he shortens sail, 
and hauls up his centre-boards. She strikes 
the beach. He is ready, ‘‘ barefooted up 
to the knee.” He jumps out with the 
painter in his hand, runs ashore, and 
hauls her nearly clear of the water. Now 
won’t that heavy centre-board be a nui- 
sance? How is he to get the canoe light 
enough to bring her inshore? He is loosen- 
ing the gear now, and in fifty seconds he 
has the centre-board and all its tackle away 
from the boat and lying on the sand. 
Then he lifts out one or two of the heavier 
packages, and the canoe is light enough to 
drag easily. We will leave him there to 
cook his supper, pitch his tent over the 
canoe, and turn in. 

Let us take a peep at him next day, 
when the wind has changed, and is blow- 
ing fresh right astern. The canoe is scud- 
ding before it at a rushing pace, rising and 
sinking on the great rollers that chase and 
pass her one after the other. 

Nature seems in a mood of glorious 
hilarity that penetrates to the Old Boy’s 
inmost gizzard, making his eyes sparkle 
and his lips whistle and sing. I said the 
wind was right astern ; I see it is a little on 
the quarter, so that there is no fear of his 
sail jibing as long as he keeps a steady toe 
at the helm. Notice, also, the absence of 
the occasional wild yaws and rushes that a 
small boat under sail will make when run- 
ding before the wind in a heavy sea; just 
as if she were going to take the bit between 
her teeth, broach to, and plunge under. It 
is caused by the rudder lifting out of the 
water when she is on a wave, so that there 
is nothing to hold the stern from swinging 
round. Theabsence of such disagreeable 
behavior on the part of our canoe is due to 
that despised little aft centre-board, which 
is dropped down to its full extent, whilst 
the forward one is hauled partly up. The 
rudder is also hung on gudgeons so as to 
drop a few inches below the keel, and to 
fly up if it strikes any obstruction in shal- 
low water. ‘All this keeps her on a straight 
and steady course. 

One other glance at 


our Old Boy 
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under different circumstances. No wind; 
the lake like a mill-pond ; a very slight haze 
all around, giving the distant trees and 
shore the peculiar look of being lifted a 
little distance above the surface of the 
water, — a mirage-like, ghostly effect. He 
settles himself down against his back-board 
on a rather high seat, so as to get full 
power in the sweep of his paddle ; and goes 
along with a slow, easy swing, stopping 
now and again to take in the scenery on the 
passing shore. Presently he passes a fine 
sloop-yacht, lying idly on the placid water, 
the crew lounging about and whistling for 
awind. They cannot paddle in a calm, as 
he can. Now the sun comes out hot and 
strong. Our Old Boy disrobes, and 
goes head-first into the water; comes up 
cool as a cucumber, and dresses himself in 
a bathing suit only, with a light linen coat 
to prevent a repetition of the sunburning 
he got once before. After paddling awhile 
he plunges in again, removing nothing but 
his coat; and on coming out of the water 
he lies basking in the hot sun, in his wet 
suit, with a luxuriant sense of tropical en- 
joyment. When he lazily begins paddling 
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again, he puts a wet cloth in the crown of 
his hat to guard against sun-stroke. 

But our Old Boy has been out sailing 
so long that he must be on a summer 
cruise. If so, probably there is another 
like-minded Old Boy along with him; 
and you can imagine all the fun they have 
when they meet. But they are in separate 
canoes, for our Old Boy has too much 
gumption to take any one else in his craft, 
except for short trips. 

Then the Big Water canoeing Old 
Boy can enjoy the pleasure of racing. See 
him on regatta day, a tall slender main- 
mast on his canoe, bearing a hundred feet 
of racing canvas; a full-sized racing miz- 
zen, and a spinnaker cunningly stowed in a 
handy place to boom out when the ‘ run- 
ning” comes. On ¢fzs path he can hold 
his own with the most stalwart young- 
ster that ever urged a fifty-six to a win- 
ning place in the goal. He shares the 
keen excitement of the contest, and if things 
are pushed to the capsizing point, why, he 
can swim, and his canoe has water-tight 
compartments, and the water is not cold in 
summer ! 

An Old Boy. 
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THE sun goes hasting down the west; 
The evening wind comes flying 
Through groves alive with song of birds 
And lowlands soft replying. 
Along the winding road I speed, 
O’er daisy broidered meadows ; 
And, turning from the sinking sun, 
I plunge into the shadows. 


Across the rustic bridge we pass, 
Along the flinty highway ; 

We greet the stars where violets creep 
In many a sheltered by-way. 

Through hazel glades the wavering moon 
Points on with warning finger, 

But sweet where nature’s vespers rise 
With rev’rent feet to linger 


What ’ventures wait as on we go, 
Where glow-worm lamps are lighted? 

What weakness needs our sure defence? 
What wrongs by us are righted? 

The woodland lures me on and on 
With myriad winsome graces ; 

A breath of perfume fills the air, 
From hidden ferny places. 


Sarah D. Hobart. 
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TueE Rhone is the most delightful river 
of France. It is a great pity that it is so 
seldom and so hastily examined by the 
American tourist. The scenery is varied 
and changeful. Sometimes the stream 
rushes rapidly through a defile, or sweeps 
against an impending crag, sometimes it 
glides through broad bottom lands, skirted 
with willows and poplars, or is dotted 
with lovely islets. From its cradle in the 
heart of the Alps, where it rushes out from 
the base of the glacier a milk-white stream, 
to its death in the burning sands and 
barren shingle of Provenge, it is fraught 
with interest and delight. There is nota 
mile of this long distance which does not 
afford a new and attractive feature. Un- 
like the Rhine, which, below Cologne, 
becomes flat, yellow, and sluggish; unlike 
the Garonne, which, soon after leaving 
the rapids of the Pyrenees, becomes dull, 
reddish, and commonplace, the Rhone 
improves as it nears its mouth. The 
water retains its crystal clearness, the 
castle-crowned crags increase, great rocks 
rise out of its midst capped with pictu- 
resque towers and ruins, the banks grow 
rugged, and sometimes wild, as the stream 
enters the country where the Basse-Alps 
and the Cevennes converge, and breaks 
through the narrow pass into the gravel- 
waste and delta beyond. 

It was the morning of the ‘‘ Glorious 
Fourth” that I led my machine on board 
the little steamer ‘* Gladiateur,” lying at 
the wharf, which, with *“‘ Za Vzlle de 
Lyons,” makes tri-weekly trips to Avignon. 
The vessel was built, like all French river- 
boats, long, shallow, and narrow. The 
pilot stood on a bridge, and guided the 
craft with a rudder and long sweep, as our 
lumbermen do a raft. Awnings were 
spread over the deck both fore and aft, the 
stern being labelled the everlasting ‘‘ Are- 
mtere classe,” and the bow ‘‘ deuxteme.” 

The French are not an aquatic people. 
Everything about their navigation is 
shamefully crude. Often have I lain upon 
the banks of the Rhone and the Loire for 
a whole summer’s afternoon, and pitied 
the fruitless attempts of a fleet of their 
flat-bottomed, square-sailed barges to get 
past a rapid in the river. They would 
lie still for hours waiting for the wind, and 
when it came the sails would be hoisted, 
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and the clumsy craft would begin creep- 
ing slowly upward. Now they reach the 
rapids, and move slower — now they are 
still— now on a little — now they stop, 
the wind slackens —they fall back. 

Now upward again—the wind stops, 
the sails flap against the poles —the cur- 
rent swings them round, jumbles them 
together, sweeps them in confusion back 
to the old point. 

Now a different plan is arranged. The 
boats are tied together stem to stern, and 
a line thrown ashore from the prow of the 
foremost. The  bare-legged boatmen 
wade ashore, take hold of the line, and 
the ascent begins. The train moves 
nicely in the still water. 

Now for the rapids! .On they move, 
the boatmen strive and strain; one more 
pull, and the ripple is past! Slower! 
slower! — motionless they are. Pull 
boatmen! one more pull! Too much! 
They drop the line in despair, and away 
the boats go, pell-mell, helter-skelter. 

They are stopped below, and tied up at 
the old point. The men stretch them- 
selves in the sun on the bales of merchan- 
dise, or in the shade on the bank, to 
snooze and to wait for a stronger wind. 
What care they if the consignment does 
not reach Orleans at the exact moment? 
They are blissfully ignorant, and refresh- 
ingly careless of the promptitude of the 
commercial world. The average French- 
man hates water as a cat does. He has 
an inborn and unconquerable antipathy to 
it in every form. One might as well 
attempt to make a sailor of a hen as of 
him. History has taught him to leave the 
water to his neighbors. His success has 
ever been upon the land ; when he advent- 
ures upon the water failure is the result. 

We let go our moorings at six o’clock, 
as usual one hour behind the time. The 
morning was glorious; clear, bright, and 
fresh. The rising sun gilded the lofty 
spires and many chimneys of the great 
silk-weaving city, and lit up the perpen- 
dicular wall of rock which rises at the 
western side, while the mass of the build- 
ings lay still in shadow. The cross on the 
tower of Notre Dame de Fourvieres 
shone bright as gold. It was from the 
tower of this church that, on the day 
previous, we had seen a bright fleck in the 














haze, away on the eastern horizon, which 
they said was the snow-capped summit of 
Mont Blanc, eighty-five miles distant. 
The river is very swift at Lyons, and the 
channel has been narrowed artificially in 
order to deepen it. The whole way to 
Avignon a dike of granite boulders and 
cement is built, following the thread of the 
stream, throwing the body of the water 
towards the right bank. It has cost the 
French government millions of dollars, and 
furnished their ambitious engineers a fine 
field for experiment. They keep an im- 
mense corps of workmen still engaged 
improving and repairing. Their labor is 
entirely unremunerated, for a railway now 
extends throughout the valley, and com- 
pletely monopolizes the trade. The river 
traffic has been diminished and is nearly 
destroyed. The result of the huge work 
and expense is an unsightly wall of stone 
raising its ugly back and marring the 
beautiful expanse of the river. 

It was sometime before the long ‘* Gladz- 
ateur”’ was turned and headed down 
stream. After several failures we at length 
succeeded, with the help of ropes cast ashore 
and poles, and started merrily towards the 
sea. The passengers, jolly and talkative, 
as Frenchmen generally are, found endless 
enjoyment at the expense of my ‘* cheval 
mécanique,” asthey facetiously called it. 
They laughed and joked with each other 
and the boatmen whom we passed, and 
waved their handkerchiefs and hats to the 
long lines of washer-women, who, taking 
advantage of the morning’s coolness, were 
singing, and beating and rubbing their 
linen on the shore of the river. Just 
below the city the Saone pours over its 
locks, discoloring the Rhone ; and directly 
opposite stands the fort, whose great black 
guns, frowning upon the walls, command 
both the rivers and the town. 

For the first few miles the river winds 
gracefully between low banks margined by 
rows of trees and cultivated fields, and 
dotted with numerous villages. Each vil- 
lage, no matter how small, has a broad 
open space paved with stone and shaded 
by magnificent cotton-wood and mulberry 
trees, and used as a place publique or 
promenade. This Alace was always alive 
with people who had come to see the boat 
land, and to meet or take farewell of 
friends. Most of the villages had one, and 
sometimes two and three, castles or towers 
and donjon-keeps rising out of the water or 
overlooking them from the hill above. 
Many of these are in ruins, and have been 
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punched full of little windows, and fitted up 
as tenements, and now are swarming with 
the multitudinous descendants of the for- 
mer serfs. The remaining houses are 
poor, earthen-floored, one story high, and 
covered with rough redtiles. The scenery 
soon changed, and the hills drew near 
the river, first on one side and then on the 
other, and were terraced from the water to 
the summit. The vines were in full 
leaf, and the peasants were busy among 
them, with just their heads visible, pruning 
out the suckers, tying up the stems on 
stakes and trellises, and loosening the dry, 
stony soil about the roots. 

At a little town some miles above 
Valence, an oddly-dressed young fellow 
came aboard, rolling a bicycle. He wore 
a knapsack upon his back, a heavy woollen 
shirt, and no coat. His trowsers were 
rolled up to the knee, showing heavy, well- 
worn shoes, and long, dirty stockings. His 
beard was of some ten days’ growth, and 
his stiff, light hair came through the rents 
of a weather-beaten straw hat. It was a 
German student on a -vacation ramble. 
How he had reached this out-of-the-way 
place, and whither he was bound in that 
guise, puzzled us, but seemed to afford him 
no uneasiness. His time on board was 
made the most of. He first mended a 
break in the backbone of his bicycle with 
a piece of old iron and a bit of old rope, 
oiled it, and put it in running order, took 
out a needle and thread, and sewed up a 
rent in his pantaloons, put off his shoes and 
knapsack, laid them in a sunny spot on the 
deck, stretched himself out with his head 
upon them, and in two minutes was 
fast asleep. At Valence, where he was 
roused, he led his machine ashore, mounted 
it, and started back into the mountains, 
strong-hearted and happy. These young 
Germans are brave, energetic -fellows. 
During the summer months they overrun 
Europe as their forefathers, the Goths and 
Huns did. They penetrate into the most 
secluded and unfrequented parts of France, 
where the name German is hated and 
feared. They wander throughout the 
mountains of Italy, careless of bandits and 
highwaymen, and visit her cities regard- 
less of heat and disease, during months 
when other men shun them as death. 
There is no place where they do not go; 
no spot where you will not find them, 
stern, selfish, and poor, but thoughtful 
and enthusiastic. 

Valence is on the left bank of the Rhone 
forty-five or fifty miles below Lyons, and 
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is famed throughout Europe as the place 
where the great Romans 


** Learned the arts of fencing, riding, gunnery, 
And how to scale a fortress or a nunnery,” 


and for its luscious oranges. At every 
fruit-stand in Paris, and even farther away 
thanthat, may be seen a part of the oranges 
labelled ‘* Valence,” and marked at a 
higher price thanthe rest. The fruit is de- 
servedly famous, and is unequalled in the 
world, with, perhaps, the exception of the 
‘* black-sweets ”’ of Florida. 

It was high noon when we reached 
Valence, and the sun was burning hot. 
Here I was to disembark and begin my 
long ride. My fellow-passengers who 
were going further bade me a doz voyage, 
and waved their handkerchiefs as the 
‘*Gladiateur’’? moved from the dolphin. 
They thought me very foolish to prefer 
pedalling along the white, dusty road to 
lying in the shade of the awning and watch- 
ing the vine-covered hills and crumbling 
ruins glide by. 

As I wheeled out of the town, before 
reaching the fields, while.the road was still 
shut in by high plaster walls, I dismounted 
and knocked at a low door, over which 
was the sign ‘‘ Restaurant.” A little, old 
woman opened it, and invited me to enter. 
Within was a dark, low room, with 
cement floor, and several deal tables and 
benches. As my eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness of the place I perceived a 
grim old customer seated smoking at one 
of the tables. When he heard my stammer- 
ing French and foreign accent he came to- 
ward me with his hand extended, saying, 
‘¢T am an Englishman.” It was like meet- 
ing an old friend. I was glad to see him, 
and began chatting at a great rate. Itisa 
very pleasant sensation to let your tongue 
loose after tiring yourself for several days 
in the unsatisfactory endeavor to express 
your ideas in a foreign language. It re- 
sembles an old skater who feels the ice 
under him after a long banishment. He 
throws his whole soul into the pleasure, and 
whirls, and spins, and glides, in reckless 
freedom. My host, however, did not ex- 
perience this freedom, and was exceedingly 
taciturn. He seemed cordial enough, but 
would not talk. After some effort he said, 
in a hesitating manner, ‘* Will you have 
something? Eat a bit.” I could not 
understand what was the matter with him. 
He led the way to a cool, vine-covered 
porch in the rear of the cottage, opening 
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upon a beautiful little garden, and told the 
old woman to bring wine and glasses. 
He spoke to her in French with rapidity 
and readiness, but to me he said hardly a 
word. It dawned upon me: he could 
not talk English. He had forgotten his 
native tongue. I tried speaking to him in 
French, but this seemed to anger him. 
‘¢ Speak English,” he would say, ‘‘I am 
English.” Little by little he told me his 
story. He had come to France in the 
eventful year 1848, thirty-four years before, 
why he did not say, and had wandered 
from place to place until he had reached 
this out-of-the-way nook. He had no de- 
sire to return home, no ambition but to 
rest in quiet to the end of his life. He 
lived frugally, his wine-shop furnishing 
him a scanty living. Like the philosopher 
in the French play he had concluded that in 
this life ‘*‘ The best. thing one can do is to 
cultivate one’s garden.” The old woman, 
he said with a sly wink, was his wife. 
During the thirty years he had remained 
on this spot he had not spoken English 
thirty times. I asked him if he had been 
naturalized, and enjoyed the rights and 
privileges of a cttoyen francais. He re- 
plied emphatically, No, and that he never 
would be. After giving me directions as 
to my route, and seeing me on my way, he 
drew himself up, and, with a parliamen- 
tary attitude, and pardonable pride said, 
*¢T was born an Englishman, and I shall 
die an Englishman.”, 

The road was hot and dusty. It lay 
through the bottom lands and near the 
river. There were no fences on either 
side. The wheat and barley had been 
harvested and the shocks of grain. still 
stood in the fields. Most of these fields 
were cultivated to a prodigious extent, 
bearing three crops at the same time ; first 
the mulberry trees above, the heavy leaves 
of which were supporting innumerable 
swarms of caterpillars, which had begun 
already to spin the cocoons of silk; then 
the vines which climbed up the trunks, and 
were trained in long festoons from tree 
to tree; and last, a harvest of small grain 
was being gathered beneath, and the 
ground in some places was in preparation 
for the fourth crop. Now and then I 
would meet or pass a little misshapen cart, 
with a dirty cloth cover, drawn by a poor 
dilapidated pony almost invisible in its 
great cumbrous harness and uncouth shafts. 
A number of ragged children trotted along- 
side, with several half-starved, unsavory 
curs. A bare-headed, half-dressed woman, 
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with unkempt hair straggling about her 
thin face, sat in front driving, beating, and 
cursing the pony, and suckling a child or 
two, while a great brute of a man lay 
snoozing or smoking on a mattress within. 
There were very few farm-houses along 
the way, but every three or four kilometres 
a hamlet would appear. These hamlets 
are much alike: six or eight plaster cot- 
tages, with tiled roofs sloping to within 
ten feet of the narrow road; two or three 
wine-shops; a smithy’s forge; a group of 
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sleep, and live together. It is a wonder 
that the people do not become hairy, and 
the animals bipeds, in indistinguishable 
confusion. 

It was my intention to reach Biascon, a 
little town at the foot of the hills, that 
night, where the Englishman told me fair 
accommodation might be procured ; but I 
loitered upon the way, stopping every now 
and then to talk with the peasants in the 
fields, and to try the vzéz de pays at the 
many small hostelries, till sundown and 
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old men seated in the shade of the eaves; a 
group of old hags, who looked more like 
witches than women, knitting in a door 
way; a group of sparsely-feathered fowls ; 
a group, a large one, of gaunt, inquisitive 
dogs; a group of donkeys;.a group of 
broken-down carts and barbarous farming 
implements; a group of squalid children, 
who played upon the dunghills, which 
were heaped at every door, or examined 
each other’s heads for vermin. | Every 
house is a stable, and every stable a house. 
Never were the human family and the brute 
creation on such familiar terms. They eat, 


dusk overtook me still at some distance 
from my destination. I had learned from 
experience that in this climate twilight 
was very short, and determined to put up 
for the night at the next village. It was 
eight o’clock when, covered with dust and 
perspiration, weary and stiff, I reached the 
town. I will admit that I was a forbidding- 
looking object, and, with my blue flannel 
shirt and old hat, might have been set 
down at once as a bandit or a vagabond ; 
but even so, I hardly deserved the recep- 
tion in store for me. The dogs of the 
village were the first to notice my ap- 
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proach, and out they poured to welcome 
me. They seemed to develop a relentless 
antipathy to my vehicle. From every 
house, door, hole, or corner, from under 
sheds, old carts, and walls, from around 
corners, from side alleys, streets, lanes, and 
passages, from unknown quarters, and 
invisible places they gathered, howling, 
barking, running, clamoring, — snarling, 
growling, making the most hideous outcry 
and unearthly noises,—noises that no human 
being ever dreamed of in the most horrible 
nightmare, — noises that would make the 
inmates of Bedlam hide their heads in cha- 
grin and defeat,—noises that the condemned 
shades who wander across the barren 
wastes of Hades alone could appreciate. 
There were large dogs, and small dogs. and 
medium-sized dogs ; there were yellow dogs 
and brown dogs and black dogs, cream-col- 
ored dogs, mouse-colored dogs, clay-bank, 
piebald, terra-cotta, crushed-raspberry, old- 
gold dogs; dogs with spots, dogs without 
spots, dogs with long hair, dogs with short 
hair, dogs without any hair, dogs with a 
little hair in patches here and there, dogs 
with tails, and dogs without, with ears and 
without, some with stub-tails, some with 
clipped ears, some with four legs, some 
with three, one with two; dogs with long 
noses, with short noses, pug noses, snub 
noses; dogs of all shapes, sizes, forms, 
builds, breeds, and degrees ; — dozens, 
scores, hundreds of them. They clustered 
around me, made me the centre of attraction, 
tore up the dust of the road, sent up fran- 
tic, fiendish, maniacal howls, to be echoed 
from hill to hill, from village to village, 
and set the dogs howling to the utter- 
most confines of France. They blocked 
the way. I had to dismount and drive 
them aside. Thus escorted, I entered the 
town. The inhabitants turned out ez 
masse to see the cause of the uproar. They 
all looked upon me with suspicion, — the 
children behind their mothers’ gowns, the 
women behind the men. After several in- 
effectual attempts on my part to establish 
confidence one man ventured from among 
their ranks and began a parley. I told 
him who I was, where I was going, and 
what I wanted. He spoke the peculiar 
patois of Provence, and it was hard to 
understand him. There were three inns 
in the place, it seemed, to which he offered 
to conduct me. The dogs had quieted 
down, but still followed me, snuffing at 
my heels, anon using my wheel for a post, 


and now and then setting up a dismal 
howl. At the first and best inn the fat 
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landlady eyed me from head to foot, and 
from foot to head, disdainfully, and bade 
me begone, as she had no accommodation 
for such a fellow. 

I turned away indignantly. At the 
second house the reception was like unto 
the first, and at the third, which was a mere 
hovel, it was like unto the other two. 
Things were beginning to look dismal. J 
did not relish the idea of going on to the 
next town at that hour of the night in my 
fatigued condition, and with the probability 
of a like reception there, and still less the 
prospect of sleeping in the fields, so | 
locked my machine to a tree at the door 
and, quietly forcing my way into the room, 
sat myself down, and informed mine host 
and hostess that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed, and that I intended spending the 
night with them, whether or no. The vil- 
lagers gathered around the door ; they held 
a council of war, and despatched a com- 
mittee in quest of the constable, bailiff, 
alcalde, or whatever he was called. This 
worthy soon appeared accompanied by 
two of the mounted gers darms who 
scour all this country in pairs to hunt down 
banditti and preserve the peace. These 
fellows subjected me to a thousand imper- 
tinent questions, and demanded my pass- 
port. I had only a commercial letter of 
identification fromthe American Exchange ; 
but it answered the purpose admirably. 
It was in English, with which they were 
unacquainted. I pointed out the words 
** passport” and ‘* American,” said I was 
a Republican and ardently devoted to 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” They 
were satisfied, at length, that I was no spy, 
and was not smuggling dynamite or fire- 
arms into the country, or attempting to 
overthrow the government. They asked 
me what I thought of Louis Philippe. |! 
replied, fervently, that he was ‘* #2 grand 
coguin,”—TI got the cue from a country- 
man the day before. This, and the cigar- 
ettes which I fished from my bag for them, 
completed the conquest of their hearts, and 
they advised the landlord to give me a room 
for the night. Supper finished, I was 
lighted to my chamber. 

I will not attempt to describe the horrors 
of that awful night. Dirt, filth, rats, mice. 
cats, dogs, mosquitoes, vermin! Les 
punais drove me from the bed to an old 
cushioned chair; the chair, too, was alive 
with them, and they drove me to the 
window-casement; the mosquitoes drove 
me thence ; andI finished the night smoking 
and dozing and fighting off the rats in a 

















corner on a three-legged stéol. I tried to 
be complacent, racked my memory for 
consoling quotations of the Stoics, repeated 
again and again ‘‘ forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit,” but even that did not 
put me to sleep. 

Before daylight I was mounted, deter- 
mined to make Biascon before breakfast- 
ing. The morning air was delightfully 
fresh and cool. I cannot recall anything 
in my life more grandly exhilarating than 
this morning ride down the valley “of the 
Rhone. My mind goes back to it time and 
again. The wonderful buoyancy of spirit 
and excess of physical vigor made mere 
living intense and acute, and exquisitely 


delightful. The road wound along the 
foot of the hills and across a mountain 
tributary of the Rhone, up the valley of 


which the dark masses of the Basse-Alps 
appeared piled in confusion against the 
lightening east. Suddenly the sun rose 
over the summits and shot his bright rays 
down the valley, bathing the edges and 
peaks of the hills with a fringe of light, 
while the valley itself and western sides of 
the hills were still in dark shadows. One 
mountain in particular stood in perspicuous 
solitude high above its fellows. I stopped 

party of bright-eyed peasant girls, who 
were on their way to work in the great 
stone factory lying hidden among the trees 
of the valley, and asked them the name of 
this vast mountain in sight of which they 
had spent their lives. Not one of them 
knew. They answered with the expressive 
and inimitable French shrug and the oft- 
repeated ‘*.Sazs pas.” One younger than 
the rest, and more talkative, said they called 
t**The Mountain ;” that was all the name 
she knew for it. 

At Biascon my passport was again de- 
manded, and the chief functionaries of the 
village held a grand council over it while 
I was breakfasting at the little Hlotel de la 
Blanche Main on bread and milk, cheese 
and apricots. 

From Biascon to Baix sur Rhone is a 
distance of eight miles. The road between 
these places is a beautiful run. It lies di- 
agonally the valley, is perfectly 
level, straight as an arrow, and walled on 
either side with an uninterrupted line of 
high Lombardy poplars. This avenue, 
planted in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
with the tree-tops meeting overhead, has 
the appearance of an interminable corridor 
or chain of cloisters. The vista is so 


across 


lengthy that the road seems to rise up to 
the trees, and the trees to lower themselves 
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to meet the road. The point of con- 
vergence seems miles away. It is the 


most magnificent avenue of trees in the 
world. 

At Baix the road crosses the river to the 
west bank over a suspension bridge so 
loosely hung that it waves back and forth 
beneath the lightest weight. There are 
many of these bridges along the river, all 
alike, whose four towers are each much 
the shape and size of the Needle in Central 
Park. Just below the bridge was a very 
peculiar water windmill raising and low- 
ering its clumsy arms in the water. I 
had seen many along the river, constantly 
at work, monotonously revolving, but had 
been unable to discover their use. It was 
a fish-trap ; not that I ever saw a fish trap- 
ped, but, after watching the clumsy creak- 
ing thing revolve for hours, the only 
conclusion I could come to was that it was 
intended for the capture of fish. The boat 
to which it was attached was moored to 
the shore, and an axle extended over the 
side and into a barrel. The barrel re- 
sembled the hub of a wheel; and the arms 


of the mill, the spokes. These arms, or 
vanes, were covered with netting, and 


long enough to reach several feet into the 
water; and the current forced them over 
and over. The fish were expected to be 
caught in these nets as they dipped beneath 
the water, and, as the arm rose, were to 
slip down into the barrel and flounder 
along the hollow axle into the boat. It 
is needless to add that the fish never fulfil 
these expectations. 

At Le Tezl, where I stopped the next 
night, there are some large iron-works, and 
in the hills behind it .are large marble 
quarries. The following morning was 
cloudy and wet, entirely unfit for bicy veling, 
and asthe inn had a billiard-table- at the 


guests’ disposal, and several handsome, 
dark-eyed girls about, that day and the 


next were spent there pleasantly enough. 
Near the base of one of the hills near the 
town, where we rambled in the evening, 
stands a rough-hewn stone cross. It marks 
the place where a young girl was mur- 
dered by her jealous lover. She was 
something of a coquette, I fancy, like the 
girls who live there now, and goaded the 
poor swain to desperation. The people 
thereabouts are very shy of the lonely spot 
after nightfall, for her wraith hovers about 
the place. Ofttimes the boatman on the 
stream beneath sees her fleeing from crag 
to crag upon the mountains, her bloody 
garments flying in the wind, and in the 
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dead of night her dying shrieks startle the 
belated shepherd. 

It was late on a summer’s afternoon that 
I swept around the last curve in the road, 
and the broken bridge of Avignon lay 
before us. Avignon is a typical city of 
the middle ages. The high, massive wall, 
with its moat around it, is still without a 
breach. In those ancient days it must 
needs have been impregnable. The lofty 
crag, on which stands the castle and 
cathedral, rises perpendicularly on the 
water-side to the height of two hundred 
feet. Below it, on the southern and 
eastern side, huddles the city. Dark, 
moist, and crowded, the streets are but 
crooked, narrow passages, and the houses 
are cramped and jumbled and squeezed 
together to utilize every inch of space 
within the walls. 

The cathedral is bare, gloomy, and for- 
bidding, with a few old frescoes, faded and 
indistinguishable, some old relics, mildewed 
or rusty monuments of the popes and 
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THE CROSS OF THE MURDERED MAIDEN 


defaced éas-reliefs. A band of slovenly 
monks moves about mysteriously, and wakes 
the echoes of the gloomy nave with melan- 
choly chants. Tapers burn here and there, 
twinkling like stars in the darkness, before 
the shrine of a favorite saint. Old women 
crouch beside the pillars, mumbling and 
crooning over their beads, and hungry 
dogs skulk and snuff among the shadowy 
corners. 

A little lower upon the declivity stands 
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the papal palace, — a sombre Gothic pile, 
in which, during the great schism of the 
fourteenth century, the rival popes held 
court. This building is the pride of 
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AND THE 


BROKEN BRIDGE OF AVIGNON, 


Avignon, and rightly it is. The immense 
thickness and giddy height of the walls, 
the tremendous size of the towers and 
abutments, the huge blocks of stone used 
in its construction, its extent and strength, 
are wonderful and awe-inspiring in the 
extreme. I looked about for the old 
woman who showed Dickens over the 
palace, and whom he dubbed ‘* The Gob- 
lin.” She, no doubt, is gathered to her 
fathers, for in her place is a worn-out old 
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soldier. - But the vaults are still there, and 
the same sickening, earthy gust of cold 
air brushes against your face as the trap- 
door is thrown open, and the same shud- 
der passes over you as you peer down 
into the forbidding darkness, and think of 
the poor victims of the Inquisition, and 
the Reign of Terror, who were cast 
bleeding, mangled, shrieking in agony and 
despair into these pits, to writhe in the 
eating quicklime, and to tear the biting 
salt from out their gaping wounds, to be 
forgotten, and to die. The ‘* Chamber of 
Torture,” too, is there, and the devilish 
instruments contrived to produce the most 
excruciating suffering ; the head-piece, the 
thumb-screw, the cord, the rack, the 
furnace for heating the irons, the irons, 
and the wheel. The awful wheel! with its 
endless routine of heavy hammers, mash, 
mash, mash! upon the sufferer’s limbs. 
See! the stone trough, for the water 
torture! The blood-stains are in the 
stones yet, and the death-rattle seems still 
to cling about the walls, though the palace 
is a barrack now, and swarms with noisy 
soldiers. The yells of the tortured heretic 
have given place to the echoes of the bugle- 
calls. 

The highest part of the hill is laid out as 
a public garden, and the view from it is 
considered the finest in France. Sweeping 
around the base of the crag, almost directly 
beneath you, is the arrowy Rhone, with 
three arches of the broken bridge. On the 
opposite shore, a mile away, is the ruined 
castle, which was formerly connected with 
the palace of the popes by a subterranean 


passage. To the north lies the broad valley 
of the Rhone through which we have 


journeyed, with its many-colored patches 
of grain; regular-rowed orchards of olive, 
lemon, citron, mulberry, and orange; the 
vineyards, from whose fountains flow to the 
ends of the earth, the rich, red wine of the 
Cotes du Rhone; and from the midst of 
the many-shaded verdure flashes the silver 
light of the winding river. To the east are 
the roofs, gables, chimney-pots, _ tiles, 
spires, steeples, towers, and walls of the 
city, and then the plain which stretches, 
level as a floor, to where the mountains rise 
suddenly. It is across this plain, in the 
edge of the mountains yonder, that 
Petrarch made his home, and sung of the 
beautiful Laura. Our first excursion was to 
this place. It is called ‘* Vaucluse,” and 
lies in a narrow cafion. The cajion is 
blocked up abruptly, some mile and a half 
from its beginning, by a mountain, out of 
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the base of which the river Sorgue rushes, 
‘* chiare fresche e dolci.” 

La Source de la Sorgue is a cave or 
sort of amphitheatre under the mountain, 
which is filled with a lake, leaving a narrow 
ledge on two sides, barely broad enough to 
walk upon. The water is as still as death, 
and at first sight as black asink. There is 
something chilling and uncanny about the 
dead, motionless water and the echoing 
chamber. The abrupt passage, from the 


sweltering sunshine and the burning rocks, 
into the cold, dark, silent place, perhaps 











CHATEAU DE PETRARCH. 

has something to do with it, the transition 
is so sudden and unexpected. By-and-by, 
as your eyes become accustomed to the dim 
light, they do not rest upon the surface of 
the pool, but penetrate into its depths. 
Deeper,’ deeper, deeper, you see. The 
sides of the vault beneath the water, the 
rocks, cliffs, and crevices, are visible farther 
and farther down. There seems to be 
no bottom. They say there is no bottom. 
It begins away in the bowels of the earth. 
We threw in a white stone; down, down, 
down, it went, seeming to move back and 
forth as the ripple which it made changed 
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the direction of the rays of light from it. I 
know not how many seconds it remained 


in sight. It would disappear for a mo- 
ment, and then, as the light struck it again, 
we could see it still farther down. The 
walls of the lofty chamber were scrawled 
with names and couplets in different lan- 
guages and characters. 

Some hundred yards down the ravine 
from the cave the river gushes out in one 
large and many smaller streams. The 
water is remarkably cold and clear, almost 
as transparent as the air. The ruins of the 
Chateau de Petrarch stand on a cliff high 
above this fountain, but a café upon the 
stream’s margin bears upon its door-post 
this inscription: ‘*On this spot stood the 
house of Petrarch, where he lived and 
wrote.” On the outside wall is this quota- 
tion: “* Odoux paysage, é riviére limpide 
gui rafraichis le beau visage et les yeux 
célestes de Ma Laure.” 


COME, ARCHER, COME. 








Petrarch, though a poet, was a sensible 
man as well, and when ‘*‘ Ma Laure” was 
offered to him he refused her. Well did 
he know that he worshipped not the real 
but an ideal Laura, and should he gain 
possession of her or even come to know 
her personally, the bright-colored cloud 
with which he had surrounded her would 
be dissipated, —the dream and joy of his life 
would be gone. 

We slept at the Hotel de Laure, and 
gave ourselves up for one moonlight night 
to the influence and spirit of the place, and 
the next morning wheeled the seventeen 
miles back to Avignon. Avignon had 
new attractions for me now, for it was here 
that Petrarch first saw ‘‘ Ze beau visage et 
les yeux célestes,” and I searched eagerly 
among the maidens’ faces for a reproduc- 
tion of the famous prototype. 


James C. Hume. 


[To be continued.] 


COME, ARCHER, COME. 


Come, Archer, come and bend the bow! 
The stars are faint, the winds are low; 
And, where the frolic feet of spring 
Have left the woodland blossoming, 

With lilies flecked the brooklets flow. 


Come ere the cock hath ceased to crow 
His greeting to the orient glow; 
The lark hath spread her dewy wing. 
Come, Archer, come! 


So wandered Robin to and fro, 
In Sherwood forest long ago; 
And still the woods are offering 
A rapture that the proudest king, 
In all his pomp, can never know. 
Come, Archer, come! 





Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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By Maurice THompson, author of “The Witchery of Archery,” ‘A Tallahassee Girl,” ‘* His Second Campaign,” 
“ Poems of Fair Weather,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On a Sunday some time previous to the 
events of the last chapter Nelville went to 
the pretty little church. His mother, hav- 
ing a headache, did not go with him. He 
was late, and « moment after he had found 
a seat the choir began singing that stirring 
hymn :— 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall, 


Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


A soprano voice of great sweetness and 
power soared above the others. So notably 
excellent was the singer’s control of her 
voice, and so flexible, and clear, and touch- 
ing was the voice itself, that Nelville sat 
really charmed as he listened. When 
the hymn was ended he felt as if he had 
actually been hearing the music of adoring 
angels as they ‘‘ crowned him Lord of 
a.” 

The sermon was a short, rather point- 
less one, by a short, slight, rather point- 
less man, with a bulging forehead, a re- 
treating chin, and a sepulchral voice. Nel- 
ville wondered idly why it was that so 
many small ministers have projecting fore- 
heads and absent or vanishing chins; and 
why it was that a minister’s voice, like an 
old church, often seemed flanked with 
gravestones, vaults, and monumental dolo- 
rousness. 

He may have been in a mood to be easily 
irritated, for of late he had been mightily 
wrestling with himself, or rather with the 
demon of discontent, which had become a 
part of himself. 

His mother had been helping him in 
every way she could But, somehow, even 
after his heart had repudiated Miss Lartain, 
and after he had become deliciously con- 
scious of a love for Louise Lamar, which 
surpassed by the width of the universe the 
passion which he had so long nursed for 
the former, his pride, or perverseness, or 
vanity, or some other evil element in his 
nature, held him aloof from being happy, 
and hindered him from speaking his love 
to the latter. The luxury of self-torture 
was hard to abandon. 


1 Copyright, 1883, by Maurice Thompson. All rights reserved. 


This state of feeling may have had some- 
thing to do with making the little minister’s 
sermon a distress to Nelville; at any rate, 
he was glad when the last word of the bene- 
diction was said, and he could go out into 
the sunlight, which was tempered with 
coolness by a steadily blowing breeze from 
the north. 

He did not care to go directly home, but 
chose to walk up to the top of the hill 
above the Lamar cottage. The flickers 
were there on the grassy plots, thrusting 
their long beaks into the ground and show- 
ing the golden shafts of their wings as 
they fluttered about. The blackbirds sang 
dreamily. The sharp-elbowed grasshop- 
pers leaped high in the sunlight. 

A thin grove of stunted oaks fringed 
the first movement of the hill towards the 
big cottage. The stems of these trees were 
of strikingly uniform size, scarcely thicker 
than a stout man’s arm. Nelville sat down 
in their midst, not very far from the spot 
where he had first met Miss Lamar, whose 
gentle and fascinating ways had since so 
revolutionized his feelings. Almost the 
first object his eyes fell upon was her tall, 
girlish figure moving slowly among the 
trees. She had a book in her hand, a 
finger between the leaves to mark her 
place. She soon sat down, but did not 
read, a revery seeming to possess her. 
The two were not fifty feet apart. 

Nelville recognized ‘an impropriety in 
allowing his presence to remain undis- 
covered, whilst, at the same time, he pre- 
ferred not to meet her just here and now. 
But he must remain hidden or boldly make 
her aware of his proximity to her. There 
was no way of escape. 

He rose, and as he approached her pur- 
posely made a rustling by brushing against 
a low-hanging bough. 

She looked up quickly, and sprang to 
her feet with the nimbleness and graceful- 
ness of a fawn. 

‘¢ Oh, I was frightened!” she said, her 
right hand going quickly to her left side, as 
if to still the beating of her heart. She 
looked very charming and shy, as if about 
to run away ina fright, like some young 
wild thing of the wood. In her agitation 
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she let the book fall at her feet. He very 
promptly picked it up. It was the same 
volume that he had found on the day he 
first met her. 

‘*T am sorry I have disturbed you,” he 
said ; ‘* but I was sitting yonder when you 
came here, and I felt that it was not right 
to stay without letting you know that I was 
here.” 

She trembled visibly. He looked into 
her eyes, and saw tears there, and on her 
cheeks, too. This affected him. 

‘¢ But you are crying,” he added. ‘* What 
is it? Are you troubled?” 

She smiled brightly through the tears, 
and said, ‘*I am so foolish, and you 
came so suddenly.” 

Nelville well knew that those tears had 
not leaped from her eyes on the sudden 
impulse of agitation at seeing him, and 
that her thoughts, just before he disturbed 
her, had been bitter ones. He went close 
to her and said in a gentle tone : — 

‘¢ Louise, what is the matter?” 

She laughed now, in a way that tore up 
the fountains of his heart, and in a voice 
almost joyous, exclaimed : — 

‘‘Oh, I’ve no trouble greater than a 
humming-bird might carry, and if I haveI 
am not going to make you my confessor! 


I may have been crying over a passage in 
Maud, for aught you will ever know.” 
Nelville stood still and silent a space. 
She looked into his eyes and saw a dark, 
rich glow in them. Her girl’s heart caught 


the import of that glow. She trembled 
again, and ina voice quick, thin, and sharp, 
like the chirping of a frightened bird, ex- 
claimed, ‘* I must go; I have stayed too 
long now.” She held out her hand to 
take the book, and her face grew pale. 

He caught that little hand in both of his, 
and, almost huskily, said : — 

*¢ Louise !” 

She struggled, and looked up implor- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Louise!” he repeated, ‘‘ I love you.’ 

‘*Oh, no, no!” she cried. ‘‘ Let me 
go. You must, indeed you must.” The 
tears gushed from her eyes, and her sweet 
red mouth curled and quivered like a cry- 
ing child’s. ‘‘ Please do let me go, Mr. 
Nelville ; please do!” she pleaded, speak- 
ing rapidly and quaveringly, as one in a 
distressing hurry. 

‘¢T cannot let you go, Louise,” he said, 
in a repressed way, ‘*‘I cannot until you 
tell me something that shall gladden or 
sadden all my future. Do you love me — 
shall you ever love me, Louise?” 
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‘¢ Oh, I can’t — can’t! Oh, Mr. Nelville, 
quick! There’s some one. Oh, it’s” — 

‘¢ Where?” ejaculated Nelville, turning 
in the direction her eyes indicated, and 
there stood Miss Brownby, faultlessly at- 
tired and prettily posed, taking in with 
slightly dilating eyes the whole bearing of 
the scene. She was quite near them, in 
an attitude of faint surprise, a half smile 
on her clear-cut face. Nelville, with keen 
inquiry, looked at her, still holding Miss 
Lamar’s hand. 

In love, as in war, one must not hesitate. 
Boldness and directness often win where 
disaster seems inevitable. Few men have 
been tried as Nelville was just then. The 
situation was remarkably unromantic and 
annoying. But he was overwhelmingly in 
earnest. He felt that he could not retreat 
now that the struggle was well begun. 

‘*Come here, Miss Brownby, — come 
close,” he said, frankly and seriously. ‘+I 
love Louise, and I have told her so, and I 
want her to tell me whether she loves me. 
She ought to tell me, ought she not?” 

Miss Lamar, by a sudden movement, 
wrung her hand from his, and then, like a 
bird escaping from an enemy, she flitted 
away down the sunny slope toward the 
cottage, her light drapery fluttering in the 
breeze. He stood gazing after her, help- 
less and purposeless, for a moment; then 
came a strong impulse to follow her as 
swiftly as he could. But she ran like Ata- 
lanta, and he saw how foolish and fruitless 
pursuit would be. 

Miss Brownby seemed to read _ his 
thoughts, for she laughed a low, merry, 
twittering laugh, and said: — 

‘You shouldn’t run after her again. 
You came near killing yourself, somewhere 
near here, once, by doing that. And, be- 
sides, you couldn’t catch her.” 

Nelville felt the half-ridiculous side of 
the situation. He smiled, and kept his 
eyes on the flying form of Louise until it 
was lost in the dusky boscage far down the 
slope; then he turned to Miss Brownby 
and said : — 

‘* She escapes me so easily. What can 
Ido? She is swift as an antelope.” 

Miss Brownby laughed again. 

‘¢ Oh! it may amuse you, but I’m dread- 
fully in earnest. If she should fly to Egypt 
I should finally overtake her. The race is 
not always to the swift. Love overcomes 
everything.” 

‘*How do you know 
Brownby lightly asked, 
she spoke and breaking 


it does?” Miss 
reaching up as 
a spray from a 














bough. 
love ?”’ 

This was a keen thrust in the only vul- 
nerable joint of Nelville’s armor. He 
looked at her half deprecatingly, half in- 
quiringly. She was picking the spray to 
pieces with her delicately gloved hands, 
and looking as cool and demure as a dove 
in its nest. 

‘-T suppose I might express an opinion, 
even if I hadn’t had experience,” he re- 
plied ; ‘* don’t you think so?” 

‘* Yes; but an expert’s opinion is most 
valuable you know,” she said, without 
looking up. ‘*A man, for instance, who 
has climbed the Alps for one sweetheart 
might safely say he’d follow another to 
Egypt.” 

‘*H’m, yes, undoubtedly,” stammered 
Nelville, coloring slightly, and looking 
hard at the placid, pretty face of the girl; 
‘but I fail to see the point you are driv- 
ing at.” 

‘* Oh, I wouldn’t make a point! I’m not 
driving at any point. I never do,” she 
said, glancing at him sidewise, and laugh- 
ing in her musical way. ‘I detest remarks 
with points. They are like bees—they 
sound well enough humming around; but 
when they light, they sting.” 

‘* Do they?” he lightly asked; then, in 
a changing voice, he added: ‘* You are a 
wicked little bee yourself. I believe you 
delight in stinging even your friends. Are 
you ready to go toward the cottage, or 
shall I leave you to finish your walk?” 

‘** Now you are hurt,” she exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, no!” he replied, smiling, ** not by 
you. 

‘*T am going back,” she said, quickly 
turning; ‘‘ I came to look for Louise, and, 
as she has deserted me, I shall be happy to 
have your company down the hill.” 

Nelville was aware that he had acted his 
part illy in the little scene just passed 
over, and he feared that in some way he 
had hurt his standing with Louise. Nor 
had the pointed remarks of Miss Brownby 
tended to soften his mood. 

They walked in silence down to the 
cottage gate. When about to turn home- 
ward Nelville said : — 

‘*-You have our secret, or, at least, mine, 
and I need not ask you to deal kindly with 
it, for I know you will; that goes for 
granted.” 

** You can trust me,” she said, smiling 
brightly ; ‘* but I know er secret also.” 

Nelville stooped toward her, an intense 
interest lighting his face. 


‘¢ Have you ever before been in 
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‘* Well! please tell 
whisperingly exclaimed. 
‘¢ Ought I to betray her?” she asked. 

‘* No,” he said, coloring and recoiling a 
little ; ‘* keep her secret.” 

‘¢ Don’t be downhearted. The secret is 
not a disastrous one for you,” she added. 

Nelville gave her a supremely grateful 
look, and, with all the impetuosity of a 
restless lover, was about to go in through 
the gate to look for Louise. 

** Don’t do that,’ Miss Brownby said, 
quickly interposing her hand and motion- 
ing him back. ‘* Wait awhile. Be pa- 
tient, and all will come out right. She 
has heard you have had — had — love 
trouble about another girl.” 

She turned, closed the gate, and left him 
with no alternative but to go home. 


me,” he almost 


CHAPTER XxX. 


LAMAR remained in a state of mind not 
easily described, which kept him wavering 
between fanciful doubts and vague, hor- 
rible speculations as to what had become 
of Louis Abbott. 

A highly excitable imagination rarely 
fails to play fantastic tricks when circum- 
stances of a mysterious nature cast their 
shadows across it. Let it be kept in mind 
that Lamar was a poet, trained to view 
everything from a poet’s stand-point. He 
was morbidly proud and conscientious, 
after the manner of the Southern con- 
science, whose culture is emotional and 
high-colored. His imagination was tricksy, 
oscillating, almost whimsical, when it 
came to deal with his first sore trouble. 

Whilst he could not believe, positively, 
that Abbott had been mortally, or even 
dangerously, hurt in their fight, still he 
vainly tried to drive away the distressing 
doubt which the young man’s mysterious 
disappearance had generated in his mind. 

He had been to see Miss Revercombe 
several times since the unfortunate encoun- 
ter, but young Abbott’s name had not 
been mentioned between them. She kept 
her secret; he kept his. 

But Lamar suffered. It haunted him 
that possibly Abbott had crawled off and 
died in the wood, and that somewhere, in 
the thick undergrowth, his body lay stark 
and swollen, slowly going into horribte de- 
cay. Sometimes, in the night, when a sud- 
den storm rolled over with roaring rain and 
hollow booming of winds and blinding light- 
ning, the throbs of thunder startled him, 
and he could see a drenched corpse, face 
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upward, pallid, hideous, terrible, lying in 
some lone nook of the hills. He dreamed 
awful dreams, and awoke to toss restlessly 
in his bed for hours together. Many times 
he went and searched and re-searched the 
wood. He lingered about Abbott’s old 
haunts, the billiard-room and the little inn 
down in the village; but he could hear 
nothing further than that the young man 
had ‘‘skipped the town mighty sly,” or 
some such slang reference to his disap- 
pearance. No one seemed to know any- 
thing about him. There was mystery in 
the matter, and Lamar’s conscience was 
burdened with a load of guilt extremely 
harrowing to his sensitive temperament. 

One day he made another exhaustive 
search through the wood. He had deter- 
mined that this should end the whole 
troublesome affair. He had wrought him- 
self to the pitch of philosophy which 
renders one ready to take either horn of 
a dilemma. 

Slinging a thirty-two calibre breech- 
loading rifle across his shoulder, and 
slipping into his pocket a few cartridges, 
he went to the hills, as if to shoot squirrels. 
He did not expect to find what he had so 
strangely and so persistently sought. But 
he went peering into fallen tree-tops, and 


behind old logs, as a matter of pains- 
taking, conscientious care in the perform- 
ance of this final effort. 

Squirrels ran nimbly up and down the 
gnarled tree-boles all about him; but he 


He did not see them 


gave them no notice. 
in the branches 


or hear their chattering 
overhead. 

He fired but once. Asnake, of the kind 
known as blue-racer, darted among some 
drifted dry leaves on the ground; and, 
stopping, thrust up its head and darted out 
its red, forked tongue. Its eyes gleamed 
malignly. He aimed quickly, half me- 
chanically, as all fine marksmen do, and 
fired, clipping the snake’s head smoothly 
off; and then blew the smoke from his gun 
and trudged on, scarcely noting the effect 
of his bullet. 

He skirted a bald hill, crossed a narrow 
hollow, crept through a thicket, and was 
about turning into a dim trail, which wound 
indefinitely off through a dense part of the 
forest, when a half-stifled groan reached 
his ear and caused him to halt. He heard 
it again. It was near him. It was a 
sound of agony. His imagination instantly 
grasped a horrible idea. A chill crept 
over him. Turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the sound, he saw a man lying out- 
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stretched on the ground, face downward. 
With a weakness in his limbs which nearly 
unmanned him, he stepped forward and 
bent over the prostrate body. He took it 
by the shoulder and turned it over. 

‘*Here! What are you about? Keep 
your hands off, confound you!” it cried, 
scrambling to a sitting position, and then 
to its feet. It was Longley, and his face 
flamed with hot passion. He half-lifted 
his hand, as if to strike. 

‘¢ What the deuce are you doing here?” 
cried Lamar, astonished at such a turn of 
the apparition. ‘* What’s the matter?” 

Longley glared hard until he recognized 
Lamar, when his face relaxed into a sort of 
lugubrious smile. He felt abashed and 
chagrined at being thus surprised in his 
paroxysm of grief and jealousy. 

‘* What ails you?” continued Lamar, 
watching him curiously. 

Longley drew his hat down over his 
eyes and brushed certain earthy traces 
from his clothes, but did not answer. In 
fact he did not know how to answer. He 
tried to think of some chaffing remark, 
feeling keenly the ludicrous element of 
the situation; but, before he could form a 
single phrase, Lamar fixed his deep eyes 
upon him, and exclaimed : — 

‘*¢ This is extraordinary. You look wild 
and haggard. What has excited you so?” 

A dark thought had taken shape in 
Lamar’s mind. Had Longley found the 
dead body of Louis Abbott somewhere 
near? Such a question was natural enough 
under the circumstances, and it seemed to 
his morbid fancy that nothing short of this 
could have affected Longley so terribly. 

But Longley was silent, and his face 
mysteriously contradictory in its alternating 
expressions. At last, however, feeling that 
something must be said, he turned to 
Lamar, and exclaimed : — 

**Can’t a fellow enjoy a little private 
trouble? Must one seek a more secluded 
spot than this to avoid interruption?” 

Lamar looked confused, and utterly at a 
loss what to say. 

‘¢ Oh, I’ve been a precious fool!” Long- 
ley went on to say, ‘‘and have got to my 
row’s end; but [ll not explain now. It’s 
nothing, in fact, — a mere momentary dis- 
appointment.” 

**T am sorry if I have seemed to break 
into your private troubles,” said Lamar. 

** Oh, no!” rejoined Longley, * it is not 
that. I.am hit pretty hard in a tender 
place ; but it’s all right.” 

Lamar felt that he could not go farther 
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with his inquiries. He grasped Longley’s 
arm, and by a mutual impulse they turned 
homeward, going forward in silence till 
they reached the highway. They parted 
where the road forked just behind the 
town, Lamar setting his face towards the 
Revercémbe farm-house, Longley seeking 
his apartments at the Nelville cottage. 

Lamar, when he reached the garden, 
where he had so often passed honeyed hours 
with Margaret Revercombe, found that 
young lady in very high spirits. She had 
received a letter from Louis Abbott, writ- 
ten at some little town in Minnesota, which 
cleared away all the mystery of his disap- 
pearance. He was penitent, and declared 
his intention to strive for a better life than 
he had heretofore lived. 

To Lamar this was like some elixir of 
life. It renewed him. His mind flung 
off its dark fancies. He was as happy as 
he had been miserable. He and Miss 
Revercombe, like all lovers of all times, 
told over their fears and joys, kissed, and 
renewed their oft-made vows. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir Willis Longley had been any kind of 
man other than his own peculiar kind; if 
he had been a man of society, thoroughly 


sophisticated, he might have acted very 
differently throughout the scenes of the pre- 
ceding chapter. Even as it was, when 
once he had soberly reflected, he felt keen- 
ly the situation into which his impulsive- 
ness and inexperience had hurried him. — It 
secretly abashed him to look at Nelville, 
against whose love-weakness he had been 
accustomed to hurl all the stones of his 
wit and sarcasm. It occurred to him, in 
this connection, that, after all, his friend 
had as much cause to grieve for love of 
Miss Lartain as he had to be forlorn 
on account of Janet Wilson. Of course, 
such reasoning brought very little consola- 


tion, and Nelville frequently asked him, — 


during the afternoon and evening, what 
was causing his gloom and silence. A 
hollow smile, and some colorless words of 
evasion, were the only answer. At dinner, 
Longley ate little, and replied to Mrs. 
Nelville’s vivacity in exasperating mono- 
syllables. 

Lighting a huge meerschaum pipe, — the 
first time he had touched it since he left 
New York, —he strolled away into the 
moonlight, to be alone with his trouble. 

How empty, now, seemed the idle boast 


he had once made to Nelville about 
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‘* laughing at Cupid’s freaks, and the fickle- 
ness of women”! 

He looked back over the day, and it was 
like gazing across a wide desert to the 
green oasis of his loving time, now so far 
away. Whata flat, dead outcome to the 
tender little drama which had begun so 
brightly ! 

**O Janet! Janet!” he murmured, and 
leaning his head against the timbers of 
what had once been a small pier, on the 
lake’s edge, now mostly gone, he quivered 
and writhed in his agony. The broad 
murmur of the waves, as the lake swelled 
restlessly in its summer sleep, struck his 
ear like the pitying moan of a great sympa- 
thetic heart. He was a child in the sim- 
plicity of his grief. He had lost his new 
strange world. It had burst about him 
like a pricked bubble. 

He strayed restlessly from place to place, 
and at last found himself near the post- 
office, where the moonlight, unobstructed, 
seemed to be unnaturally bright. Here he 
suddenly met Oliver Mosely, the editor 
and proprietor of ** Mosely’s Magazine.” 
They recognized each other instantly, and 
Mosely, in his off-hand way, grasped 
Longley by the shoulder, and exclaimed : — 

** You are a delightfully nomadic young 
gentleman! I’ve tramped the town over to 
find you. I’ve come for that manuscript.” 

Longley stared. It was so sudden; and 
then, too, he stood in a certain awe of 
Mosely. 

‘¢T sent the paper by express some two 
or three days ago,” he declared ; ** did you 
not get it?” 

‘¢ No,” said Mosely, smilingly ; ‘** but I left 
New York the morning of the day before yes- 
terday. Itisall rightifyou sentit. I called 
at your cottage, — Mrs. Nelville’s,— but no 
one was at home. But you look haggard, 
or is it the moonlight?” 

‘¢ T’ve been a little off, I believe ; nothing 
serious, though.” 

They had turned, and were slowly walk- 
ing up the street towards the hotel. 
Mosely towered above the artist like a 
mountain above a foot-hill. 

‘¢T am very sorry you felt compelled to 
come after the paper,” said Longley, peni- 
tently. ‘I fear Ihave been a poor work- 
man.” 

*¢ Oh, I was chaffing!” said Mosely. ‘I 
did not come for the manuscript. I came 
to visit my father, mother, and sister. You 
take things too much in earnest.” 

‘*Are your people here?” 
Longley, in a surprised tone. 


inquired 
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‘*Certainly. I supposed you knew. 
Didn’t Janet tell you? didn’t she give you 
the secret of our family trouble?” 

‘* Janet! ” echoed Longley, ‘* Janet — 
what Janet? Janet Wilson is” — 

‘* Ah, I see you are in the dark,” said 
Mosely. ‘*It is a curious history. Janet 
Wilson is my sister. She is really Janet 
Mosely.” 

Longley stopped 
Mosely’s arm. 
me,” he said, 
pression. 

** No, indeed, I am not,” replied Mosely 
in a serious tone. ‘‘I in some way in- 
ferred from your letters that you and Janet 
were on excellent terms,—and from her 
letters, too, for that matter, — and I took 
it for granted that you had learned of my 
father’s curious hallucination.” 

‘*T guessed that he was crazy,” said 
Longley in his outright way ; ‘* but no one 
told me about it.” 

‘*He is a monomaniac. He imagines 
he is Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, 
who has been dead for many years, you 
know, and we are compelled to humor his 
whim. By the advice of his physician we 
have brought him here, where, by means 
of careful treatment, we hope to see him 
cured. One singular feature of his case is 
that he will not bear to be called by his 
right name — Mosely. In order to prevent 
irritating him we have all agreed to accept 
Wilson as his name, and he is known by 
no other here.” 

Longley heard this with ears that burned, 
and his heart was pounding in his breast 
like a trip-hammer. Like a drowning man 
grasping at a straw he flung out the arms 
of hope to clutch at Mosely’s relationship 
to Janet as a means of extricating him- 
self from the despair into which he had 
fallen. 

‘** Is she —is Janet Wilson your sister?” 
he asked, in a half doubting, half hopeful 
voice. 

*¢ She certainly is,” said Mosely, laugh- 
ing at the young man’s perplexity. ‘* She 
is my own and my only sister, and the best 
sister in the world, too. She has written 
to me a great deal about you. It seems 
you are great friends?” 

‘¢We have been.” 

‘* Have been!” echoed Mosely. ** What 
do you mean? Aren’t you still just as 
good friends as ever?” 

‘* No, that is, I— we— it is all up be- 
tween us.” 


‘* Humph! 


short and clutched 
‘You are fooling with 
catching up a Western ex- 


A quarrel, eh?” 
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‘* No,—that is, —I have been a fool. She 
loves another man.” 

‘* Another man!” cried Mosely, in no 
mild voice; ‘‘ what other man?” 

**T don’t know,” said Longley. ‘ I think 
he is from Boston.” 

‘¢ A Boston man!” Mosely ejaculated. 
‘**A Boston man! Do you know his 
name?” 

‘<“No.” 

‘¢ What sort of looking man is he?” 

** Tall, strong, dark whiskers, broad- 
shouldered, and big-headed,” replied Long- 
ley. 

‘*Must be Dudley Orville,” muttered 
Mosely, ‘‘and if I see him hanging 
around here [’ll”— He did not say 
what he might do, but he looked in no 
pleasant mood. He was strong enough to 
do anything he chose with an ordinary 
man. 

*¢ | can’t fairly understand all this,” he 
added, looking in a puzzled way at Long- 
ley. ‘* In her last letter she went so far as 
to say—but no matter.” He hung his 
head, and moved along as if in a brown 
study. Presently he said: ‘* How do you 
know.she loves this man? Did she say 
so?” 

These questions piqued Longley. 

*¢ She didn’t say so in words, but ”— 

** But what?” 

*¢ She acted a good deal that way.” 

‘s Well!” 

‘¢ Well, what?” 

**You might be more explicit,” 
Mosely. 

‘* Yes,” replied Longley; ‘* but why 
should I? ‘I have no more interest in the 
matter. Iam out of the question.” 

By this time they had reached the 
steps of the hotel. Here they met Nel- 
ville, who had come to take Mosely to the 
cottage. 

Longley made them acquainted. 

‘* 7] found your card awaiting me when 
Icame in awhile ago,” said Nelville to 
Mosely, ‘* and I have brought my carriage 
to take you to our house. My mother will 
be glad to see you. You and she are old- 
time friends, I believe?” 

‘** Yes, old friends,” said Mosely, whose 
mind was wholly absorbed with another 
matter. ‘I shall be happy to renew the 
pleasant relation. Is your mother well?” 
Really, he did not know what he was say- 
ing. 

‘** Yes, she is in unusually good health 
these last few years. But come, get into 
the carriage,” said Nelville, cordially. 


said 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


On the afternoon of the following day 
Oliver Mosely drove furiously back to the 
hotel from the Wilson homestead whither 
he had been to hold an interview with his 
sister touching the statements made to him 
by Longley. 

The reader scarcely needs any further 
explanation of why old Mr. Mosely was 
known as Wilson, and Janet Mosely as 
Janet Wilson. Diseases of the mind are 
of so many kinds, and require such 
peculiar treatment, that it is not uncom- 
mon for a case like this to occur. It had 
been hoped that living in seclusion, and 
having his whim humored, would tend to 
his recovery. 

But Oliver Mosely, as he drove back 
from the conference with Janet, was half 
of the opinion that some one else was 
crazy as well as the old gentleman. It 
seemed to him remarkable, indeed, that 
Willis Longley should have told him a 
thing which Janet unequivocally denied. 

To his utter astonishment, Janet posi- 
tively declared that no gentleman, old or 
young, Longley excepted, had called upon 
her for a fortnight and more. She had not 
seen Dudley Orville for a year. 

Of course Mosely managed to get 
through with the examination and cross- 
examination of his sister without com- 
promising Longley, and without exciting 
her suspicions that any trouble was brew- 
ing. When he had done with it he felt 
exasperated at Longley for what he feared 
was a vulgar impertinence, if it was 
nothing worse. Of course, from his stand- 
point, it brought up a question of veracity 
between Longley and Janet. His faith in 
his sister was solid as Gibraltar, and yet, 
when he came to soberly view it, his con- 
fidence in Longley’s honor was unshaken. 
Surely the boy — Longley seemed but a 
boy to him — had not been joking. But 
then he must have been, too, for when 
Mosely had hinted to Janet that he had 
heard a rumor to the effect that she had 
discarded Longley, she had repudiated it, 
fiercely almost, and had declared that not 
the slightest misunderstanding had ever 
existed between her and Longley, who had 
been to see her only two or three days ago, 
and had gone away in high spirits. All 
this had little in it to pacify Mosely, upon 
whom Longley’s story had made a strong 
impression. 

After having exhausted himself in ply- 
ing Janet with questions, much to her per- 
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plexity and wonder, he left the old house 
in a mood bordering on mild frenzy. 

On returning to the hotel, where, on 
account of his father’s peculiarities, he 
was compelled to stay, instead of at the old 
house, he met Longley coming down the 
steps. 

**T was looking for you,” said the artist. 

‘* And I want to see you,”’ said Mosely, 
clutching Longley’s arm and hurrying him 
upstairs. 

They entered Mosely’s room. He shut 
the door and locked it, and then, turning on 
Longley a steady, searching gaze, said :— 

‘* What the deuce does all this mean?” 

** All what?” demanded Longley, re- 
turning his glare with interest. 

*¢* Is what you said about Janet, my sis- 
ter, true?” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Longley, that was all; but 
the way he said it meant a great deal. 

‘*T don’t mean to be offensive,” said 
Mosely, in a softer voice, ‘“‘but I am in a 
deuced dilemma.” 

‘¢ Well, what?” 

— says it is not true.” 
* Do you say so?” cried Longley, his 
eyes flashing dangerously. 

** No,” replied Mosely, calmly looking 
in the artist's face. ‘ But I wish you 
would explain the whole thing to me.” 

‘¢ What whole thing?” 

‘* How do you know a man has been 
visiting Janet?” 

*¢ T saw him.” 

*¢ Where?” 

‘* At the house, and in the walk, and at 
the gate.” 

*¢ What was he doing?” 

‘* Kissing her.” 

‘¢ Kissing her? ” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Mosely looked astounded beyond ex- 
pression. His face grew livid. It was a 
momentary excitement, however, which 
he repressed, and presently he calmly 
said : — 

*¢T do not believe, and I am never going 
to believe, that either you or Janet would 
tell a falsehood. Thisis a deuced mystery, 
Mr. Longley.” He looked at the floorand 
stroked: his beard, an air of doubt and dis- 
tress darkening his massive, manly feat- 
ures. With a gesture of impatience he 
finally said : — 

*¢ Well, well, let it pass.” 

‘* No,” said Longley, ‘‘ we cannot let it 
pass in the way you mean. I won't let 
you think me a liar and a slanderer, and 
let it pass. I ”— 
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‘*'You may prefer to have me impute 
those things to my sister,” said Mosely. 

‘* No,” replied Longley, his face redden- 
ing. He faltered. He looked into Mosely’s 
eyes, his features slowly softening. He 
was beginning to comprehend the perplex- 
ing nature of the situation from Mosely’s 
stand-point. He felt that he could not say 
anything further, however, and so he 
moved towards the door. 

‘¢ Do not go yet,’’ said Mosely; ‘‘ there 
must be some way of explaining and clear- 
ing up this foolish matter.” 

‘¢] think there is no way whatever,” 
said Longley, his tone softening into gloom. 

They stood in silence fora time. Mosely 
spoke first. 

‘¢ Suppose you go to Janet? It would 
be the best way. No doubt there is some 
mistake,” he suggested. 

Longley hesitated, pulled at his mous- 
tache, ‘and shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. 

‘¢T will do it! ” he presently exclaimed 
with energy. 

‘*Do! do!” cried Mosely, seizing his 
hand and squeezing it powerfully. ‘* Do 
go. I know it will all come right.” 

Longley said no more, but left the room 


at once, forthwith directing his footsteps to 
the old house among the hills. 

On the veranda of the hotel, as he went 
out, he met a tall exquisite, with flowing 
dark beard, who leered at him through a 


single eye-glass. He felt a pang of choler 
dart through his bosom. He imagined the 
man was Dudley Orville. All the way up 
to the old house Longley kept vacillating 
between turning back and going on. How 
could he do this thing? How could he 
formulate questions sufficiently delicate, 
and yet direct enough, to get the required 
explanation from Janet? In the singleness 
and simplicity of his mind he did not more 
than vaguely feel that greater perplexity 
which, to the reader, will seem the promi- 
nent trouble of the situation? What right, 
indeed, had he to demand any explanation ? 
No direct love-passage had ever occurred 
between them. He loved her deeply, ten- 
derly ; but he never had told her so, and such 
had been her maidenly reserve that she had 
never given him more than smiles and 
gracious actions for encouragement. Pos- 
sibly she had never dreamed of his passion. 
If he could have read her letters to Oliver 
Mosely he might have found out a very 
sweet secret. 

He stopped now and then, bit his mous- 
tache, and looked back down the road to- 
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wards the town, his face drawn into an 
expression of utter perplexity. Again and 
again he proceeded a few steps on his way, 
only to pause and try to ponder. His task 
bewildered his mind, wholly unused to deal 
with such things, and, to make the situation 
still worse, his ready power-to meet exigency 
with expedient, seemed to have deserted 
him. However, he could not turn back. 

When he reached the gate he saw Janet 
straying about the shady lawn. Her face 
was turned from him. The sight of her 
slender, lissome form, and shining gold 
hair, so affected him that he leaned upon 
one of the gate-posts to gather strength for 
his undertaking. Mr. Wilson — let us 
call him Mosely hereafter — and his phy- 
sician, a white-bear ded, distinguished look- 
ing gentleman, were on the veranda, ap- 
parently absorbed in conversation. 

At length Longley furtively slipped 
through the gate-way, like a thief more than 
like himself, and rapidly but silently went 
to where Janet was bending over some late- 
flowering shrub. 

‘‘Miss Mosely!” he said. The name 
did not slip readily from his tongue. 

She turned quickly, a barely —— 
flush rising in her cheeks. She looked 
about a hundred-fold lovelier than ever 
before to Longley’s hungry eyes. 

‘¢ How suddenly you came!” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘* did you drop out of the upper 
air?” 

‘** Not exactly, but— but” —he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ I am a fallen spirit. I have 
tumbled ftom a higher place than heaven.” 

She looked demurely at him, the light 
in her eyes baffling his inquiring gaze. 
He could not see deep into those eyes. 

‘¢ Your fall seems not to have hurt you 
much,” she lightly said ; ‘* you are looking 
very well.” 

‘* T feel like a fool,” he bluntly responded, 
taking one side of his moustache into his 
mouth and grinding it diligently. ‘*In 
fact, 1 ama fool, and have come to do a 
foolish thing.” 

Her eyes fell before his concentrated 
gaze. Her heart fluttered wildly, but she 
preserved her quiet smile. Bending low 
over the shrub, she parted the thick sprays 
and said : — 

*¢ See here! a sparrow’s nest with a Ssec- 
ond brood of young. It is very late for 
the little ones, don’t you think so?” 

‘¢ No,” he muttered, ‘‘I don’t think. I 
can’t think. I haven’t got sense enough to 
think. I don’t need to think. Iam better 
without.” 
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She now looked seriously enough at him, 
and there was no mistaking the outright 
sincerity of the inquiry, when she very 
slowly said :— 

‘* What is the matter, Mr. Longley?” 

‘‘A terrible matter, indeed, as I view 
it,” he replied. ‘*I don’t see how I can 
come at it. I promised Mr. Mosely, your 


brother, that ’'d come and ask you about 
the poor fellow choked and 


— about’”’ 
stammered. 

‘* Well, about what?” she demanded, a 
tremor in her voice, caused by some vague 
emotion she did not understand. She 
plucked at the shrub until the callow birds 
were nearly shaken from the nest. The 
little brown mother hopped about, not far 
away, chipping drily and shrilly in all the 
agony of fear for the safety of her young. 

‘*T promised Mosely,” he began again, 
—‘*I promised Mosely that I would ask 
you about — about — that — that kissing 
affair.”’ 

He had tried desperately to reach some 
sort of circumlocutory phrase by means of 
which he could soften the question; but 
words seemed as scarce as diamonds. It 
was by the supremest effort that he forced 
his mouth to utter even that one blunt, 
rasping sentence. 

Janet stood dumb before him. He felt 
like a great brute. It would have delighted 
him if the ground had opened under his 
feet and taken him a thousand fathoms 
down into darkness. 

He looked into her face and saw a net- 
work of lines athwart it, — lines of per- 
plexity, annoyance, and surprise. She 
looked like a dryad that had encountered 
a knot or gnarl in trying to issue from the 
heart of a tree. 

‘* There now !”’ he cried, ‘*‘ I’ve demeaned 
myself and insulted you. But Miss Jan— 
Miss Wil — Miss Mosely, I have not 
meant any wrong, I assure yo. I have not. 
It was your brother begged me to come. 
It was to set myself right, and not to 
trouble you. I am sorry. I am more,—I 
am desperate. You will respect my honor- 
able intentions when you fully under- 
stand.” 

There was that unmistakable ring of 
manly frankness in his voice along with 
the gloomy despondence. He half turned 
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away, and seemed about to go, but she 
detained him. 

‘¢ Oliver was here talking as you do; 
what can you mean?” 

**T don’t know,”’ he cried ; ‘* I may have 
been crazy. May be I didn’t see what I 
thought I did. But, Janet,” he rapidly and 
excitedly went on, ‘I could have sworn I 
saw that fellow kiss you. I was yonder on 
the hill, Tuesday, and it was at the gate he 
did it.” 

Miss Mosely laughed. 
heard her laugh so freely. 
ine burst of glee. 

‘¢T see it all now,” she said; ‘* it is such 
a funny thing — so ridiculous! When 
Oliver was here I did not understand him. 
I flatly denied the whole thing. 1 re- 
member all about it now, and you will be 
ashamed of yourself when I tell you.” 

‘¢ Well, tell me. Let me laugh,” he said, 
in a dry, unsympathetic voice. 

‘¢There is really nothing to tell,” she 
exclaimed, the girlishness of her nature 
getting uppermost in her voice, and the 
slight flush deepening in her cheeks, ‘‘ only 
it was Oliver you saw kiss me!” 

*¢ Oliver !”’ 

‘¢ My brother, Oliver.”’ 

Life’s landscape righted itself for Long- 
ley in that instant. His memory acted 
with electrical swiftness. Certainly it was 
Mosely. The tall, stout form, the flowing 
dark beard, — the walk, the gestures, — all 
were Mosely’s. 

They sat down upon an old, half-rotten 
seat under a tree. The house was hidden. 

‘*T never heard of another such farce!’ 
she said. 

‘Nor I,” said he; ** but it was nearly 
a tragedy once. How will it end?” 

‘*T hope it has already ended,” she re- 
plied. 

‘¢ Not yet, not by a good deal,”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘* I was coming to tell you how 
much I loved you when J stopped yonder 
on the hill” — 

‘¢ But you did not come,” she demurely 
said. . 

‘‘T’m here now,’’ he murmured, and, 
bending swiftly, he kissed her. ‘* You do 
love me, don’t you, Janet?” 

The summer wind blew away her 
answer. 


He had never 
It was a genu- 


[To be continued. | 





OUT-DOOR LIFE AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.' 


Tue Academy Exhibition and the fever 
of the spring-time come upon us together. 
The trout season and the doors of the little 
‘* Venetian casket,” on Twenty-third street, 
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open in the same week. Then fishermen 
occupy their evenings with loving atten- 
tions to rods and fly-hooks. The less 
hardy of the bicyclists, who have been 
kep from the road by the maddening un- 
reasonableness of New York weather, pray 
that Providence may temper the April 


breezes to their knickerbockers, and that 
the flinty hearts of the Park Commissioners 
may be softened. A little later yachtsmen 
begin to order their vessels into commis- 
sion ; and, as for the oarsmen, pedestrians, 
and ball-players, he who neither runs nor 
rows may read the promise of the season in 
the quick development of athlefic interests 
recorded in the daily press. No wonder 
that the first glimpses of April sunshine 
tempt every one out of doors. But those 
who sally forth into 
the country find roads 
boggy and impassable, 
brooks filled with ice- 
water, fields still sprin- 
kled with the winter’s 
snow, while the yachts- 
man shrinks from encoun- 
tering the chill breezes of 
the Sound. From the 
first of April until the 
middle of May, during all 
the preparatory stage of 
the out-door season, New 
York offers a resource 
within itself; for the 
yachtsman and the bicy- 
clist can travel in peace 
and comfort from Labra- 
dor to Florida, and the 
fisherman can select sea- 
sonable grounds all the 
way from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, simply by entering 
the doors of the National 

Academy of Design. 
You and I set foot 
within these walls neither 
as critic nor amateur. 
What is the jargon of 
** tones” and ‘ values,” 
and the talk of ‘* composi- 
tion” and ‘* technique ”’ 
tous? We are impelled 
hither by the hunger for 
out-door life, which every healthy Anglo- 
Saxon feels when his blood, like the sap, 
begins to move more quickly. When the 
buds swell, the fields turn green, and the 
trailing arbutus reappears, every literary 
hack becomes Pegasus for the nonce, until 
scourged from the clouds by an unfeeling 


1 The cuts of this article are taken from sketches by the artists in Mr. Kurtz’s admirable catalogue of the s9th Spring 


Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New York. 
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editor. Thank Heaven we are not spring 
poets! Naturally we are fishermen; and 
so we pause on the broad landing to look 
up at the huge picture of ‘‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Return,” by Emma L. Chadwick, 
which hangs above the stair-way. Now, 
you and I know, from sad experience, the 
kind of return which the fisherman ofter 
makes of necessity: ‘* A wet back and 
an empty basket,” to some such effect the 
old saying runs. No such bad luck has 


befallen this French fisherman, else he 
would hardly be in the mood for tossing 
his chubby youngster so joyously, while its 
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picture of domestic sweetness and light! 
Alas! I have found too often, in my experi- 
ences with coast fishermen, that Madame 
is expected to be cooking the pork and 
pan-fish at home when the fisherman re- 
turns, and her*appearance at the water- 
side would be promptly condemned as a 
mutinous neglect of wifely duty. Now 
that we have gained the corridor we are 
fairly launched into the exhibition. What 
lover of out-door life is not a disciple of 
Izaak Walton? What follower of the gentle 
Izaak has not served an apprenticeship with 
freshly cut birch-pole, tow string, and per- 


A WOODLAND BROOK. 


clothing slips upward, leaving its round 
mottled legs twinkling in mid-air. 

And the clear sky and smooth water, full 
of light, show that his trip has been dry 
and pleasant; more pleasant, one may 
think, than being perched in that particu- 
lar attitude astride the self-assertive gun- 
wale of a boat. The oldest son, just 
arrived at the dignity of accompanying the 
father, looks half apprehensively, half jeal- 
ously, at the crowing little tot above his 
head. The mother, whose neat, pictorial 
figure is quite out of keeping with her 
character as a fish-wife, meekly waits her 
liege lord’s will and pleasure, with bare feet 
planted upon a rough rock, which may 
mean full as much penance as_her husband 
is undergoing on the gunwale. Charming 


chance bent pin, like the barefoot urchin 
whom Mr. Jerome Thompson has painted ? 
There he stands, on a mossy stone washed 
by the clear wavelets of the brawling brook, 
face aglow with sunburn, mosquito-bites, 
freckles, and excitement; damp trousers 
rolled up to his knees, worms, no doubt, 
wriggling in his pocket; and half-a-dozen 
noble trout glistening in vermilion, black, 
and yellow, strung upon a rude withe at his 
feet. Perhaps they are the reward of vir- 
tue ; perhaps of truancy. 

Who wouldn’t play truant in the spring- 
time when there are trout waiting to be 
caught? He has no need of split bamboo 
rods, or fly-books. It may be that his 
trout, by-and-by, will be transferred to 
the empty basket of some sumptuously 
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equipped city sportsman. There is little 
science in the fishing of the barefoot 
country boys; but I doubt if the daintily 
nurtured, precocious youngsters of the 
city have half so good a time, after all. 
Opposite this lad is anothe? picture, of two 
or three trout, accompanied by a section of 
a bamboo rod, large enough for New Eng- 
land pickerel fishing. Quite evidently it is 
neither by note nor by rote, but by main 
strength, that this artist catches trout. 
When we look through the exhibition we 
shall find plenty of likely-looking spots for 
trout, but let us pause to note the fisher- 
man’s disappointment, as we may well call 


Mr. Baker’s ** Woodland Brook.” Who 
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their rocky beds into a setting of gold 
and jewels, but wofully unproductive. A 
different story is told by Mr. C. H. Eaton’s 
*¢ Morning at Lakeside.” This is a bright, 
sunny June morning on the shore of a lit- 
tle Michigan lake. I think this must be 
the very lake that I camped near, years ago ; 
and, if it is the same, I can answer that 
plenty of black bass will respond to the in- 
vitation of the trolling spoon, and if you 
follow down its sluggish outlet you will 
find a heron-roost in the depths of a swamp, 
and may bag a bird five feet or so from tip 
to tip. Every out-door man will appreci- 
ate the picture, for it is in the rare sunshine 
of June that out-door life is at its best. 











THE WATERING TROUGH. 


has not started down a promising brook, 
only to find it spreading out into troutless 


shallows like this? The sunshine lights up 
every pebble in the transparent little pools. 
The brook stretches itself out in sheer 
laziness, and goes comfortably off to sleep. 
You are hard bya signof a current. There 
are no eddies, no deep holes, no anything, 
except an occasional miserable minnow. 
Last summer I fished through the region 
around Mt. Monadnock, of which there is a 
picture here by Miss Boott, and, on my way 
to throw a fly for the curious and beautiful 
silver trout of Dublin Lake, I crossed a 
brook in which [saw promise of great things. 

Returning, I fished it down, only to find 
it degenerating into a monotony of unten- 
anted pools, such as the artist shows here, 
—beautiful to look upon as the sunlight 
streaming through the tree-tops transformed 


Some of my readers, who are either pe- 
destrians or bicyclists during their summer 
vacations, have made the pleasant journey 
from Plymouth, up the green wooded val- 
ley of the Pemigewasset, past the Flume 
House, into that beautiful glen which forms 
the setting of Profile Lake. Mr. H. A. 
Ferguson has traversed this ground, and he 
shows a painting of ‘* Mt. Lafayette and 
the Franconia valley.” There is no need 
of crossing the seas and enduring the inter- 
nal commotions which Mr. E. L. Henry 
has pictured ‘‘In the Roaring Forties,” 
in order to view the snowy peaks of the 
Dent du Midz, with Mr. Coast, or the deso- 
late grandeur of the Austrian Tyrol, with 
Mr. Stillman. There is mountain scenery 
enough ‘at home. Messrs. Bristol and 
Robbins transport us to the Adirondacks, 
the former in a view of the Keene valley, 
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the distant mountains almost lost in the 
hazy summer air, while the latter has 
chosen the stirring theme of a ‘‘ Keene 
Valley Runway.” 

Do you know what it is to wait beside 
some favorite runway, hardly daring to 
lift a finger against the winged torments 
of the woods? The baying of the hounds 
grows nearer and nearer; you hear a 
crackling in the bushes, and then you are 
either a much-disgusted victim of ** buck 
fever,” or else the forest is all too narrow 
to contain your triumph. Here the artist 
portrays a critical moment, when the deer 
breaks from the trees across a little stream. 
The Kaatskills, that beautiful region dese- 
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youngsters and the dog are excited and 
happy. You who are sentimentally dis- 
posed may concoct a romance between the 
thirsty heroine and the youth who turns 
his broad back so indifferently upon us. 
For my part, I am inclined to lay more 
stress on the cool, delicious water which 
she drinks, — water guiltless of ‘* mains” 
and lead-pipes, fresh as the ferns and 
mosses of the little mountain brook, and 
sparkling down the wide spout leading to 
the trough with acrystal clearness unknown 
to Croton or Cochituate. 

It is a farcry fromthe Shenangunk Moun- 
tains to the plains of Colorado ; but we must 
make the journey with Mr. Whittredge, 


“SAY, GEMMAN, DOAN YO’ GWINE TOOK US?” 


crated by the Goths and Vandals known 
as ** summer boarders,” is remembered in 
this exhibition by Mr. Richards with a 
view of Kaatskill Creek. It might as 
well be in the Kaatskills, as on the Shenan- 
gunk Mountains, in New York, that Mr. 
Henry has laid the scene of ** The Water- 
ing-Trough.” This, I take it, is the ad- 
vent of the *‘ summer boarder.” Rusticus, 
who busies himself in unloosing the 
check-reins, has thoughtfully provided a 
New York market for his spring chickens, 
cream, and fresh eggs, and is bringing 
home his captives in triumph to a diet of 
fried pork and cabbage, codfish, skimmed 
milk, and the other ‘‘ country delicacies of 
the season.”’ Madame, striving to protect 
her complexion, is already flushed, uncom- 
fortable, and ready to find fault. The 


leaving behind us a view of Mt. Adams, b 
S. M. Barstow, and ex route passing ‘* nN 
Forenoon in the Adirondacks,” with Mr. 
Wyant. A little river, skirted with cotton- 
wood trees, an Indian encampment, a 
glimpse of the plains, and a view of distant 
white-capped mountains, —these are the in- 
cidents of our introduction to Colorado. It 
is not the great dry plains, stretching for 
hundreds of miles north and south, and 
rising through eastern Colorado to the 
Rocky Mountains, that Mr. Whittredge 
has painted. Believe one who knows 
whereof he speaks, for I have coursed 
jack-rabbits and followed my lithe grey- 
hounds after antelope on these plains, and 
I have looked down upon their vast, sea- 
like stretch from the summit of Pike’s 
Peak. An artist like Mr. Bolmer, given 
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to painting moors, level uplands, and 
gently rolling fields, would be at home 
upon the great plains of the West. Mr. 
Whittredge, on pictorial thought intent, 
tells us more of the river and the moun- 
tains than of the Colorado plains. 

It is only a step across the Raton Moun- 
tains into New Mexico, where Mr. Percy 
Moran has found material for sketches 
around Santa Fé. An atmosphere clear and 
bright as that of Northern Africa ; Moorish 
court-yards ; streets lined with quaint adode 
houses, and filled with pack-trains of 
ridiculous durros, guided by Mexicans in 
serape and sombrero; Pueblo Indians in 
red blankets; Navajo horsemen in white 
buckskin, — all this, and much more, is 
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or amateur photographic outfit: you are 
seized with a desire for a permanent 
souvenir of something along the route. 
Camera or drawing tablet is whipped out, 
but just as you begin the task you are con- 
scious of company, and hear, in one form 
or another, the request, born of the innate 
egotism of man, to ‘* took us.” Of-course 
humanity has the precedence over nature, 
however humble the wayside group may 
be. So here is the result, as portrayed by 


Mr. Charles Bridgman. 

It is an easy matter, with the aid of this 
exhibition, to make a voyage down the At- 
lantic seaboard; but even such a cruise is 
not without danger of shipwreck, — witness 
Mr. Winslow Homer’s picture, ‘‘ The Life 























CRAB CATCHING. 


what the ariist finds in the far south-west. 
Messrs. Bierstadt and Yelland take us still 
further west, to the neighborhood of Mon- 
terey, where the park of the Del Monte 
offers a truly Californian luxuriance of 
cypress and cedar trees, firs, Norfolk Island 
pines, the eucalyptus, palms, ferns, cacti, 
shrubbery, and flowers, such as the chillier 
east knows only within the doors of a hot- 
house. But California is no longer a dis- 
tant land. First the wheel of the emigrant 
wagon, then the wheel of the Pullman 
sleeper, and this summer the true wheel- 
man is to cross the Continent. Whether 
wheeling overland, or tramping staff in 
hand through the mountains, there is one 
experience which has become inevitable, 
now that every other bicyclist and pedes- 
trian is equipped with sketching material 


Line.” From the cliffs to the barely 
visible spars of the sinking vessel the mem- 
bers of the Life-saving Corps have stretched 
a rope, upon which runs the pulley secur- 
ing the free movement of the ‘‘ sling ” sus- 
pended beneath. In this is seated a stal- 
wart coast guardsman, one hand clutching 
the rope, the other occupied in sustaining 
the statuesque woman whom he has rescued 
from the ship. Your sympathies are with 
him. She has gone off in a comfortable 
fainting-fit, not even shocked by the extraor- 
dinary skin-tight swathing of her heavy 
clothing around her limbs. He is blinded 
by the scarf which has blown across his 
face, and his cowhide boots kick convul- 
sively in mid-air, above waves which, in the 
language of the landlubber, ‘‘ run moun- 
tains high!” Well, there is a stirring sug- 
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gestiveness in the scene, after all, and I 
think every true lover of out-door life will 
join me in wishing all honor to the men of 
the Life-saving Corps, — the gallant, but 
shabbily rewarded, patrolmen of our coast. 

It is a very different shore scene which 
Mr. Edward Moran shows us in his ‘* Crab- 
fishing,” — a quiet summer day off Green- 
port, Staten Island. One lad slowly sculls 
a clumsy boat among the weeds, while his 
companion, armed with a scoop-net, medi- 
tates the surprise of unwary shell-fish. 

A view near Marblehead, by Mr. James 
D. Smillie, and ‘* A Nantucket Nimrod,” 
by Mr. Parker Mann, carry us on to ‘‘ The 
Wild New England Shore,” by Mr. W. 
T. Richards. Yachtsmen will remember 
the rocky cliffs of the island of Conanicut, 
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and her spotless decks bright with uni- 
forms, which put the party-colored raiment 
of the coaster’s crew to shame. 

Mr. Quartley offers another contrast in a 
painting of a full-rigged ship, dignity per- 
sonified, passed by a puffing, vulgar little 
steam-tug, the embodiment of impudence. 
For a change from over-much tranquillity, 
there is a ‘* Norther in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico,” by Mr. Thomas Moran, and Mr. 
James G. Tyler paints a vessel caught in a 
sudden storm, with sailors pitching over 
the deck-load. Glimpses of Monmouth 
beach, Coney Island, and Southampton 
beach come next. Then Mr. J. O. David- 
son gives our memories a rub with two his- 
torical marines. One depicts the ‘‘ Battle 
of Lake Champlain,” in the harbor of 


WHO’S AFRAID 


in Narragansett Bay, seen in Mr. Rich- 
ards’s picture, against a background of 
rain and fog. Mr. Arthur Quartley has 
painted a breezy marine, the original of 
which can be found any summer day on the 
Sound. Who does not know the contrast 
of ** Lofty and Lowly”? There is the ab- 
surd little coaster, tub-like in model, loaded 
to the gunwale with bricks, or lumber, or 
lime, her short, straight bowsprit ‘‘ root- 
ing” into the water as she tumbles along 
down by the head, the red-shirted skipper 
at the tiller watching the dirty, patched 
sails with wary eyes. Then he turns to 
look enviously at the cloud of snowy can- 
vas astern. Presently he is overhauled and 
left far behind by some *‘ flyer” of the New 
York or Eastern Squadron, her bowsprit 
and jib-boom saucily tip-tilted, her cut- 
water sharply hissing through the waves, 
well covered with canvas, pennants flying, 


Plattsburg, September 14, 1814. The other 
shows the escape of U. 5S. frigate Constitu- 
tion, **Old Ironsides,” becalmed among 
the British fleet, off the coast of Maryland, 
in July, 1812, but towed safely off by 
means of a cable attached to an anchor, 
which was sent ahead in a small boat. 
Those days of fighting within ‘* wooden 
walls” were stirring times for seafaring 
men. The American sailor was neither 
extinct, nor to be extinguished, as the 
British commodores found to their cost. 
But I see, in this exhibition, no pictures 
of the American navy of to-day. 

But this way politics lies, and I must 
imitate the colored hero of the good old 
story, and ‘* take to the woods.” Not that 
I expect any such remarkable discovery as 
Mr. W. H. Beard’s ‘ Spirit of Spring,”— 
a pantomime queen, welcomed into the for- 
est by a chipmunk, while the scowling 
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greybeard — winter — retires to a hole 
much too small for him. Nor can I hope 
for such intimate acquaintance with ani- 
mals as Mr. Beard evinces in his ‘* Who’s 
afraid?” — a device of wily Monsieur Rey- 
nard against innocent Bunny. Reynard, 
stretched out beneath some ferns, announces 
himself dead,—a supposition belied by 
the vicious grin which reveals his teeth and 
watering tongue. With Bunny there is 
the same motive of curiosity which draws 
the antelope to the hunter’s red handker- 
chief. Moreover, Bunny is not above an 
ignoble desire to triumph over a fallen foe. 
But there comes another form of the ques- 
tion, ‘* Who will bell the cat?” One rab- 
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improved breech-loaders are sure recipes 
for bringing down deer. The young fel- 
low is beginning to recover his self-confi- 
dence. ‘If a fly had not lit on the 
barrel; if the sun had not shone in my 
eyes; if the deer had only waited a mo- 
ment; or, if I saw a deer down there in the 
opening now,”’ — why, then the novice, in 
his opinion, would have won a pair of 
antlers of his own. Well, no doubt he 
honestly believes it. He is delightfully 
unconscious of the quiet smiles behind his 
back. The tired dogs pay no attention 
to such talk; they have heard plenty of it. 
We can leave the chipper young fellow 
to learn wisdom from experience. More 








bit stands, half advanced, half drawn back, 
pushed on by a weak-kneed brother in the 
rear. ‘Two others, intent and suspicious, 
crawl slowly up, their foolish eyes fixed 
upon the ambushed fox. 

There is need of an ** Uncle Remus” 
to turn discomfiture into victory, and pro- 
claim the final triumph of ** Brer Rabbit,” 
and the humiliation of ‘‘Brer Fox.” 
Pictures of ruffed grouse and Adirondack 
deer pave the way to a realistic story of 
sporting experience, — Mr. J. B. Sword’s 
‘-If—” The day’s hunt is over, and the 
antlered victim lies in the background, no 
thanks to the jaunty young city sportsman. 
His white leggings and immaculate shoot- 
ing-coat look much better than the 
careless costume of the veteran hunter 
grinning sardonically behind him; but 
neither new leggings nor the latest 


picturesque, if I may press that much- 
abused word into the service again, is Mr. 
Wordsworth Thompson’s ‘* Moorish Hunt- 
ers returning to Tangier.’’ Some stately 
dignitary of the city is riding back from a 
boar-hunt, a white-bearded dusky attend- 
ant, with a mandolin, on one side; slaves, 
with long guns and a troop of. dogs, on the 
other; while a guard of truculent-looking 
followers brings up the rear in the journey 
across the hot sands of the desert 

But this isa diversion. There is no lack 
of scenes in Ecouen, Concarneau, Cernay 
la Ville, Chartres, St. Malo, Brittany, 
Douarnenez, Venice, Spain, and England, 
if I choose to go so far from here. Let us 
be patriotic, and hark back from the splen- 
did sports of Tangiers to that truly Ameri- 
can form of the chase known to those of 
my readers who have been brought up in 
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rural districts, and illustrated by Miss E. 
P. Bradley, under the title of ‘* Watching 
for the Woodchuck.” ‘The joys of setting 
traps for this clumsy, but self-competent, 
rodent, of chasing him into stone walls, and 
digging him out with dog and club, are 
appreciated only by the boys of the coun- 
try. Their city brethren console them- 
selves, perforce, with the pursuit of the 
night-prowling Thomas. It is nobler game 
which Mr. H. R. Poore’s ‘ Baying 
Hounds” are after. They have started 
Reynard early in the frosty morning, and 
followed him fast and far. Here, in a bit 
of boggy, half-frozen ground, the scent is 
lost. With heads upraised and ‘* waving 
sterns,” the hounds send out sonorous re- 
proaches against crafty fox and baffling 
water, while their breath rises in white 
puffs upon the chilly air. This is no anise- 
seed-bag hunt, you may be sure. The 
master of these dogs is one of the good old 
New England sportsmen, who will spend 
day after day behind a snow-bank or on the 
lee side of a wall, close to some favorite 
run-way. 

He would laugh at the idea of jogging 
after a tame fox, just let out of a box, for 
he is a fox-hunter, and his record shows 
astonishing figures at the end of every sea- 
son. Perhaps he is a bird-shooter, too; 


and then Mr. Tracy’s ‘** Bang!” the head 
of a white setter, alert at the report of the 


gun, would appeal to him. Thoroughly 
characteristic is **An Evening in the 
Fields,” by the same artist. Notice the 
statuesque pose of the beautiful setters as 
the scent of the low-lying quail comes to 
their nostrils. These are portraits of fa- 
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mous prize-winners. I grieve to confess 
my ignorance of their names. The 
‘* handler,” attired in regulation shooting- 
garb, beckons the laggard sportsman on- 
ward. He should wing his bird when he 
comes up, for we can trust these dogs ; in- 
deed, they may be adding to their reputa- 
tion at this instant, for the scene may 
readily be a ‘* field trial’? on Robbins’s 
Reef. ‘‘ All dogs have souls,” Mr. Bergh 
might say; but there is more interest to 
be felt in such noble animals as these than 
in such a cur of low degree as Mr. J. G. 
Brown’s ‘** The Wounded Play-fellow,” — 
a mongrel puppy, whose bruised or broken 
leg is being bandaged by some sympathetic 
boys. Dogs have fared better at the hands 
of the artists than horses, for I recall no 
painting of horses which seems to require 
mention. 

‘¢The Waning Year”— a large landscape 
by Mr. Bruce Crane—warns me that I have 
nearly run through with the out-door life 
of the seasons. Winter remains; but I can 
hardly expect a reader, amid May apple- 
blossoms or June roses, to feel a lively in- 
terest in ‘‘ Gathering Christmas Boughs,” 
as Mr. James M. Hart calls his picture, or 
to prefer the snowy fields and ice of Messrs. 
T. L. Smith and Macey to the green lawns 
of early summer. Let us turn our backs on 
the premature flower and fruit paintings, 
and descend the stairs. Outside, the pierc- 
ing April wind, laden with dust, is as chill 
and discouraging as the climate of San 
Francisco. After all, out-door life at the 
Academy exhibition is better, at this season, 
than out-door life without the Academy’s 
walls. 

J- R. W. Hitchcock. 





A NATURALIST IN FLORIDA. 


PROFESSIONAL men seldom possess a pro- 
voking plethora of money or leisure, and 
yet many of them are driven at times to 
seek winter or summer resorts through 
sheer necessity for rest, or to escape the 
pangs of disease, and recuperate energies 
exhausted and prostrated by overwork. 
Such considerations ied me to visit Florida 
one February; and I intend in this paper 
to give an account of a hunt after health and 
Natural History specimens, from which 
they can form some conception of Florida 
as a field for the amateur naturalist. 

It had stormed all night, and Friday 
morning there were six inches of snow on 
the deck of the ‘‘ City of Austin,” as we stood 
out of New York harbor before a stiff 
norther, that soon hauled to the north-east 
and blew freshly. We made Hatteras in 


thirty-one hours from New York, and 
Martyn’s Industry Light-ship in fifty-nine 
hours and ten minutes, which usually 
requires a run of seventy-two hours. 

We had a jolly set of passengers, brim- 
ful of determination not to be sea-sick ; but 
as we approached the cape, 


and_ the 
weather became more boisterous, and the 
seas ran higher, one after another retired 
in disgust, until Saturday, at dinner, but 
few gentlemen, and only one lady, reported 
in person at table. Wecame to the dock at 
Port Royal, Monday morning, and I deter- 
mined to employ the few hours that we 
should be detained, in examining the right 
bank of the Neuse towards Beaufort. Less 
than a mile from the mouth one begins to en- 
counter shell-heaps, which seem to continue 
at intervals as you ascend the river. A mile 
and a half from the village, in Smith’s 
Woods, there are some very interesting re- 
mains of an old fort, built by the French a 
little earlier than Fort Caroline, at the 
mouth of the St. John’s. The shell-heaps 
consist mostly of the oyster, the large 
quahog (Mercenaria mortoni), and two 
species of conchs (Busycon perversum and 
B. caricum). Although it was only Feb- 
ruary 7, several species of butterflies were 
captured, and a few early flowers in the 
fields and the yellow jessamine in the copse 
and woods enlivened the landscape. We 
have evidently turned our backs on the 
North, the snow, and the winter, and are 
approaching balmy breezes and _ genial 
southern skies. At the border of Smith’s 


Woods stands a grand old monarch of the 
forest, the largest live oak (Quercus 
virens), I ever remember to have seen. 
They say that three thousand men can re- 
cline in the shade beneath its leafy canopy. 
It is a favorite resort for picnic parties, and 
would alone amply repay one for the jour- 
ney to behold its rugged arms and gnarled 
elbows festooned with streamers of misty 
gray moss, and its dome crowned with 
massy foliage of the glossy evergreen leaf 
that distinguishes this species. 

Early next morning we entered the 
harbor of Fernandina. Here Florida be- 
gins for the tourist. Hiring a buggy at 
the hotel I drove out on the beach, — 
and such a beach!—as smooth as an 
asphalt pavement, and almost as hard, it 
gently slopes to the kissing wave, and pre- 
sents a long reach of glittering sand, — 
there is no finer drive along shore on the 
Atlantic coast. A cooling south-east breeze 
from the ocean, softened by the sun’s 
warm rays, fanned my face, — I often 
stopped to gather bright shells and sea-fans, 
and returned with sharpened appetite to a 
late dinner. 

The evenings at this season — February 
8th —are a little cool, and the blazing fire 
of fat Georgia pine (Pinus palestris), 
in a wide-mouthed, old-fashioned fireplace, 
is both picturesque and grateful. Amelia 
Island, on which Fernandina is situated, is 
a capital station to collect certain species, 
and I determined to remain another day. 
I set out at 11 o’clock the next morning, 
when the tide was out, and returned at 
5 P.M., thoroughly tired, having travelled 
and collected for a distance of fifteen miles. 
What did I collect? Here is a difficulty. 
Many of the most interesting specimens in 
natural history are known only by scientific 
names. Of these I will give, as far as 
practicable, general descriptions, with the 
classification in z¢adics; and, perhaps, you 
will esteem me the more learned —as a 
certain congregation did their pastor —if 
I use a few Greek and Latin words that 
you do not understand. 

I took the foot-bridge across the marsh 
to the old fort, collecting fine specimens of 
a brown, oval shell, smaller than a hum- 
ming-bird’s egg (Melampus bidentatus) 
and a shell clinging in great numbers to the 
coarse sedge-grass (Litorina irrogata). 
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A high tide had swept far up on the 
beach many beautiful things : from this line 
of drift I gathered live examples of the 
Pinna, — shaped more like a fan than a 
feather, — outside horn-colored, and within, 
iridescent; four to eight inches long, or- 
namented with strong, radiating ribs, 
crowned with incomplete hollow spines in 
one species, and crowded scales in the 
other (P. carolinensis, and P. squam- 
mostssima), and the Dosinia discus, a 
round, disc-shaped, cream-colored, shining 
bivalve, ornamented with coarse, concen- 
tric striz, and as large as the palm of your 
hand. Of the boat-shaped shells, known as 
ark shells, we found the Arca pexata and 
Arca incongrua, each having a rich, brown 
epidermis, and the latter with unequal 
valves, the one passing quite beyond its fel- 
low. Here, just above low-water mark, you 
will find multitudes of that elegant mollusc 
whose pretty little valves are so much used 
for ornamental shell-work (Donzax varia- 
Sci’s) about an inch long, white, and 


pink, and rose, and brown, variegated with 
rays and stripes of various colors; it is 
most appropriately named varzaézlis. But 
one must know how to find Donax or he 
will elude the keenest observation, for the 
retiring swish of the tide-wave only partially 
discovers him for a moment; quick as a 


flash his little foot is out and excavating the 
sand beneath so rapidly that he sinks out 
of sight in an instant. There is a species 
of Donax at Panama that is much affected 
by French and native cooks as a delicate 
dish, and as a /fricassee or guisado, 
it is, certainly, very delicious. Our spe- 
cies is of delicate flavor, the only draw- 
back being its diminutive size. I found 
on an old wreck, near the dismantled fort, 
a new species of Sipjhonaria—a sort of 
limpet — and along the beach three species 
of Vellina—T. radiata, T. alternata, 
and 7. ditoralis. Radiata is the bright, 
enamelled shell, about two inches long by 
three-fourths of an inch wide, so frequently 
found as a centre-piece in shellwork. It 
has a white, polished surface ornamented 
by pink and crimson rays, beginning at the 
umbo, but fading out before reaching the 
margin of the shell. I collected more than 
thirty species on Amelia Island. 

I would recommend, on arriving at 
Jacksonville, a trip down the river to St. 
John’s Bluff and the mouth, before vis- 
iting the upper St. John’s. Not long ago 
I listened to an essay on Florida by the 
wife of one of our college presidents, de- 
picting in glowing description the luxuri- 
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ant vegetation and unsurpassed tropical 
exuberance of palms and flowers, the flash- 
ing plumage of tropical birds, and hum of 
tropical insects. This preliminary trip 
down the river will effectually dispel all 
such fanciful illusions. Florida has no 
tropical scenery, and but few tropical 
plants — mostly exotics, that need frequent 
protection from frost —north of the 28th 
parallel, or say of a line run diagonally 
across the peninsula from Tampa Bay to 
Palatka and San Augustin. As to the 
fauna, it almost entirely belongs to the 
north temperate zone. The disappoint- 
ment at first experienced in viewing the 
low-lying shores of the river, the sombre 
and.monotonous foliage of pine — pine — 
pine, relieved here and there by clumps of 
live-oak, and magnolia, and a few other 
hard-wood trees on the recurring hammock 
lands, gradually wears off as you realize 
what a magnificent foil and background 
this sombre wood scenery makes for the 
beautiful villas and cottages, ‘* ranchoes,” 
and hotels that peep out at almost every 
turn and sweep of the river, and crown 
every slight eminence, often half embow- 
ered behind umbrageous live-oaks, or amid 
orange and citron groves. Despite the 
monotony, the scenery down the river is 
charming; and the St. John’s Bluff, 
although but a few feet above the general 
level, seems quite elevated amidst its en- 
vironments. 

Here on the right bank you find long 
heaps of oyster-shells, so formed and so 
extensive when taken in connection with 
the fact that there are thick beds of oysters 
in the river, as to suggest serious doubts 
of their artificial character; but the 
discovery of broken pottery, arrow-heads, 
and other stone implements, by excavating 
these aboriginal Koekken-moeddings, dis- 
pels every scruple on this point. These 
mounds deserve to be much more thor- 
oughly explored. They tell you that all 
vestiges of old Fort Caroline have been 
undermined by the encroaching river, and 
obliterated. And yet about half a mile be- 
low the most easterly shell heaps, and a 
few rods back from the river’s brink are two 
stone houses about 12 X 14 feet inside, 
built of square blocks, well laid in cement 
or lime mortar, and, I should judge, twelve 
feet high, having narrow windows towards 
the river, and if I well recollect, the door 
of one on the east, and of the other on the 
south side opposite the river. There is 
not a vestige of a roof, and vines are hiding 
the walls; close by are broken-down stone 
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enclosures which seem to have been 
gardens. In one of these we plucked 
delicious ¢uzas from a_ fruit-bearing- 
cactus clambering over the broken wall. 
There is nothing to tell how old are these 
ruins. 

From experience of Spanish bridges 
and stone structures elsewhere I could not 
hesitate to pronounce them of Spanish ori- 
gin. Were they outposts; a sort of stone 
block-houses ; or officers’ quarters connected 
with Fort Caroline; or are they of later 
date? Elevating the shoulders, and turning 
the head on one side, we can only give the 
proverbial Spanish answer, ‘Quien 
sabe?” For the archeologist, Florida is a 
rich field. There are shell-heaps scattered 
all along the coast, from Indian river to Fer- 
nandina, and burial mounds and Koekken- 
moeddings on either bank of every consid- 
erable river and creek, and along the shores 
of every lake in Florida. 

We opened a burial-mound on the estate 
of Mrs. Hendrick, opposite Jacksonville, on 
the left bank of the river. While there was 
not the slightest objection to exploring the 
mound, a strange infatuation had seized 
upon the people that we were in search of 
treasures, and a former slave of the estate 
watched every motion. The same fancy 
seizes on the minds of dwellers along the 
banks of the Euphrates, and Bedouins of 
the Egyptian deserts, who turn away with 
disgust from the Frank carrying off broken 
bricks, bits of columns, stone images, a 
tablet covered with unknown characters, or 
some fragment of a utensil in use five 
thousand years ago, when they were sure, 
all the time, that this same Frank was only 
in quest of gold and silver. Talleyrand 
was right, ** There is a great deal of human 
nature in mankind.” 

This mound is thirty-six feet in diameter, 
and about six feet high, of oval form, with a 
live-oak eleven feet eight inches in circum- 
ference near the south third of the princi- 
pal axis; another on the west side at a 
fourth of the transverse axis. On the 
north, corresponding with that on the 
south, is a double live-oak that is branch- 
ing at the ground, of about the same age 
as the south tree. A cedar, and the stump 
from which it had been broken in a state 
of decay, testified more strongly than the 
oaks to the age of the mound. A trench 
was cut half across, from east to west, in 
which were found bits of broken pottery, 
plain and of the basket pattern, and bones 
of the deer, the raccoon ( Procyon lotor), 
and smaller animals, together with human 


thigh-bones that had been roasted and 
cracked open for the marrow. 

Parts of three skeletons were found in a 
sitting posture ; but the skulls crumbled to 
pieces as soon as exposed to the air, and 
the larger bones exhibited the same ten- 
dency, although some pieces of leg-bones 
and the humerus and femur of one skeleton 
remain in a tolerable state of preservation 
since removal North to a drier atmos- 
phere. Measuring the thigh and arm 
bones with our own we concluded that the 
aboriginal owners must have reached a 
stature of at least seven feet. I was accom- 
panied in the examination of this mound 
by Dr. G. W. Davis, of Jacksonville, the 
possessor of the most beautiful conserva- 
tory of flowers that I saw anywhere in 
Florida. All the way up the river, from 
Jacksonville to Palatka, on both banks, are 
to be found Indian mounds— at Horse 
Landing, eight miles above; at Rem- 
brants, the outlet of Lake George; at 
Volusia and Lake Dexter; at Osceola, 
now Hawkinsville; at Blue Springs; at 
Spear’s Landing, above Lake Monroe; at 
Watson’s Landing, between Lakes Harney 
and Jessup ; all the way to Salt Creek, near 
its junction with the St. John’s. Lyman 
enumerates about thirty, and new discov- 
eries are frequently made. Landing at 
Sanford, on the west shore of Lake Mon- 
roe, February 17th, we walked out seven 
miles to the Twin Lakes, all the way 
through piny woods, or clearings made 
by sturdy arms preparatory to planting 
orange orchards. It seemed to me a waste 
and a pity to burn in log-heaps the grand 
old pines, many of which were eighty feet 
to a limb, and straight as a candle; but 
history will ever repeat itself—there is 
many a farm in western New York that 
is not to-day worth half the value of the 
pine lumber burned off to clear the land. 

A mile or so west of Sanford I came 
to a creek and the ruins of a saw-mill. 
There were a bridge and a ford; and al- 
though I had collected with my net some 
fine specimens of several species of papilio, 
and other interesting entomological finds, 
I met here, for the first time, with two 
typical specimens of the Florida Cracker. 
Just emerging from the ford was a rude 
two-wheeled cart, drawn bya single mule, 
in rough shafts. In the cart the first speci- 
men, six feet high, crouched upon a bag 
containing two pecks of corn, with a 
brown jug by his side; lank, sallow, of no 
particular color or age, — anywhere from 
forty to eighty-five; his long, thin, yellow 
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locks straggling beneath a well-worn palm- 
leaf hat, his striped cotton shirt open down 
the bosom, and his pants failing to reach his 
ankles, though sending down a forlorn hope 
of tatters in the vain endeavor, and bare- 
foot. Astride the mule, whose ribs seemed 
determined to burst through the hide drawn 
tightly over them, sat our second type, — 
equally lank and sallow, and yellow-haired, 
clad in the same fashion, his feet almost 
reaching the ground, and his face exhibit- 
ing all the intelligence of a peeled turnip. 
He might have been aged twenty, or thirty, 
or forty; but there wasn’t a shadow of 
doubt about the genus or species; he was 
evidently the son of his father. It must be 
a happy-go-lucky life, with few responsi- 
bilities, where one can afford to exchange 
the labor of two men anda mule and two 
pecks of corn for a jug of whiskey. On 
the roadside, in the openings, and even 
in the piny woods, the ground was 
strewn with beautiful flowers; and what 
with collecting insects and flowers, and 
travelling over the undulating country, we 
acquired a ravenous appetite for a bounti- 
ful dinner and supper. 

We organized an expedition, in company 
with Dr. Robinson, to examine a mound 
on the left bank of the Wekiva river, about 
six miles from Twin Lakes, and three 
above the ford. At the ford we collected 
a shrimp, on the banks several Succiniéa, 
a hyaline snail, and in the river very fine 
specimens of Melantho rufus, a small 
fresh-water univalve, Pomum, a sub-genus 
of Ampularia, the largest of the fresh-water 
univalve molluscs, Physa heterostropha 
and a Unio, or muscle, which has turned 
out to be a new species. The mound was 
evidently a refuse heap, as we found several 
layers of coals and ashes, bones of animals 
and birds, and rude stone implements and 
broken pottery, but no skeletons. I would 
advise making a thorough search for 
Unios, in all the lakes and rivers; for al- 
though the Florida species mostly belong 
to the Complanatus group, several new 
species are likely to be discovered. The 
journey should be continued up the St. 
John’s and over to Indian river; then one 
can advantageously collect along shore to 
Halifax river, and San Augustin, a fine sta- 
tion for marine fauna and an excellent point 
for the lover of the rod and the gun. I 
would thence return to Jacksonville, and 
cross the peninsula over its most uninterest- 
ing region to Cedar Keys. Several North- 
ern settlers have been deceived by the black 
furrow left by the plow, usually indicating 
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very rich soil in the north, and confounded 
to see the crests of the same furrows turned 
white as snow after a shower. The fact is 
that the black color does not owe its origin 
to decomposed vegetable matter, but to sul- 
phate of iron and tannic acid (ink) and 
readily washes out with the first rain, 
leaving the bleached sand exposed. This 
part of Florida is too low, wet, and frosty 
for cattle-ranges, and useless for anything 
except its timber and naval stores, — rosin 
and turpentine, — which furnish nearly all 
the business for the railroad from Fer- 
nandina to Cedar Keys. 

But little of interest was observed in cross- 
ing to Cedar Keys,—turpentine camps, 
saw-mills. And once, looking from the 
window, I saw a fine gar-pike, at least fif- 
teen inches long, in the railroad ditch, in 
shallow water, apparently only made by 
the recent rains. Cedar Keys is a capital 
place to luxuriate on fish and oysters, and 
to collect marine fauna. Here you fit-out 
for exploring the west coast of Florida. 
The ** thorny conch ”( Hlemifusus corona) , 
all the larger whorled sea-shells are called 
conchs in Florida, the left-handed pyruda 
(pear shell) — (Busycon perversum) , and 
the pilgrim shell (the scallop), (Pectex 
trradians), the coflee shell (Alelampus 
coffeus), the wonderful sea-horse (/zpfo- 
campus hudsoni), from Sea-Horse Reef; 
and many other species will reward your 
search about the Keys. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ ELLA.” 


A gentleman from Boston, who desired a 
month’s shooting on the west coast, joined 
me in chartering the sloop ‘ Ella,’ of 
574% tons, old measurement. And, having 
provisioned her for a month, on the after- 
noon of March 7 we set sail for Char- 
lotte Harbor, intending to explore the 
inland waters, protected by the narrow 
sand islands between them and the Gulf, 
known as keys. With a south-east wind 
we beat out twenty miles, and anchored in 
rough water, off Chambers’ Mill, at the 
mouth of the Withlacoochee river. 

The next morning we beat round St. 
Martyn’s reef, and anchored inside Great 
Anclote Key, near Hog Island, in St. 
Joseph’s Bay. This is the first of a 
series of bays and harbors, the most 
charming that sportsmen can imagine or 
desire. Waters sparkling clear as crystal, 
with plenty of oysters, full of a great 
variety of fish, the home of water-fowl ; 
the sandy shallows visited by heron, fla- 
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mingoes, and all the waders; the shores 
bordered by woods containing plenty of 
wild turkey, grouse, and quail, deer, 
oppossum, raccoon, and occasionally a bear. 
For hunting and fishing, and for collect- 
ing specimens of fauna or flora, the west 
coast is incomparably the best portion of 
Florida. And there are excellent ham- 
mock lands along the shores of these 
delightful sheets of pellucid waters, and 
orange orchards producing the most de- 
licious oranges I tasted in Florida, with 
plenty of room for more. Given equal facili- 
ties of communication with the outside 
world the west coast is in many respects 
superior to the east, and to the regions 
along the St. John’s. We collected on this 
cruise more than one hundred and thirty 
species, of which our space will permit us 
to give but few of the names. Through 
St. Joseph’s Bay one sails inside the Keys 
to Clear Water Harbor, most aptly named, 
for you can see a pin on the sandy bottom 
at a depth of fifteen feet. On shore I 


obtained specimens of coguzma, coarser 
than that used for building purposes in 
San Augustin, and silicified oyster-shells, 
—a species of chalcedony, somewhat like 
that at Ballast Point, Tampa Bay, — and 
caught several gaudy butterflies. 

We collected bright-colored 


sponges, 
brown, yellow, and crimson; the large, 
long-beaked whorled shell (Fasctolaria 
gigantea); the chocolate-rayed bivalve 
( Zapes maculata), and the larger and more 
splendid 7. gigantea, tellinas, and many 
other beautiful shells; and caught a cow- 
fish and a balloon-fish. We sailed outside 
through Little Pass (Boca Chica) and, 
after passing Egmont Key and light-house, 
through the entrance to Tampa _ Bay 
known as the South-west Passage, came 
to anchor under Mullet Key, an excellent 
collecting station. We sailed up the 
Manatee river to Manatee, visited Mrs. 
Warner, and purchased a collection of 
shells and corals made by her two younger 
sons. One of these, a, sprightly lad of 
fourteen, caught, unassisted, at the mouth 
of the Manatee, an enormous ¢arpaun, 
over seven feet long and weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds. (The ¢arfaun has 
large and resplendent scales, much used for 
ornamental work.) He succeeded in play- 
ing the gamy fish until he had tired it out, 
although at the risk several times of cap- 
sizing his tiny craft, and then hauling it 
alongside, gave the coup de grdce witha 
boat-hook. Unable to lift it into the boat he 
towed it ashore to add to the family larder. 


From Manatee the passage to Sarasota 
Bay is inside the Keys. Our bonny sloop 
anchored in New Pass, at the south end 
of Long Key, where I found a five-fingered 
star-fish, measuring fourteen inches from 
tip to tip of the first and third rays. At 
Great Pass (Boca Grande) (the natives 
still retain the Spanish), we collected the 
shining oval shells so often seen hanging to 
keys — Oliva literata — the * winged 
conch” (.Strombus alatus) and many other 
species. 

It is difficult to compare Clear Water 
Harbor and Sarasota Bay, except that the 
latter is the larger; both are incomparably 
beautiful. Sailing out of Sarasota Bay 
through Boca Grande, and entering Char- 
lotte Harbor through Gasparilla Pass, it is 
eighty miles to the south end of the harbor, 
and we made it before a stiff norther, in 
eleven hours. The harbor and mouth of 
Caloosahatchie river come together and find 
an outlet between Punta Rassa and Sanibel 
island. On Sanibel — the very name 
means charming and _healthful—a few 
years ago, a French physician attempted 
to establish a sanitarium ; but old Neptune 
got angry at his impertinence, and, calling 
Boreas to his aid, raised a fury of storm- 
blast and billow, hurling down the fragile 
structure ; waves overwhelmed the highest 
land and scattered the fragments into the 
harbor. Whether our purpose to . search 
the shores of Sanibel for ‘‘ jetsam ” equally 
roused the ire of the old sea-god, or for 
whatever cause, another such terrific 
norther came down upon us, nearly putting 
a disastrous end to the romantic voyage of 
the ‘* Ella.” Saturday, the 18th of March, 
we lay aground near an oyster-bed. I col- 
lected live specimens of Fasctolaria tulipa 
anda new species of Vatica ; and John, our 
colored cook, brought me from shore a 
castle-backed spider. Our Boston friend 
caught a sting-ray and a shovel-nosed shark. 
We sailed down to the south end of the 
island, near the outlet of the Caloosahat- 
chie, and anchored in-shore. Sunday night 
the wind hauled to the south-east, raising 
a nasty, chopping sea that made it uncom- 
fortable on board. 

Monday was all excitement. The scour- 
ing waves raised by the south-easter had 
lined the shore of Sanibel with continuous 
rows of drift and sea-shells of the rarest 
kinds (we found two good specimens of 
Voluta junonia; a perfect live shell is 
worth fifty dollars) ; and sponges of every 
hue, with now and then a large urn- 
shaped one known as Neptune’s drink- 
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ing-cup (Sfolia maris optima). Sunday 
night John, and one Anderson, working 
his passage to South Florida, had extem- 
porized a camp, afterwards exceedingly 
useful, and slept on shore. All day long 
I had wandered on the beach, wading, 
sometimes to the waist, the inlets which the 
high tide was forming, loading with the 
choicest treasures a large market basket 
which I carried on my right arm, while en- 
cumbering my left with sponges and sea- 
fans. Away across the island the sun was set- 
ting in angry clouds, portentous of wind and 
storm. So tired that I could scarcely drag 
one foot after the other, and watching the 
camp-fire that ‘* seemed so near and yet so 
far,” I waded the last breach of briny water, 
and cast down my burden, utterly exhaust- 
ed; not a taste of food since early morn- 
ing, and I had tramped well on to twenty 
miles, and ‘*toted” back at least eighty 
pounds of spoils. That night, an hour 
after sunset, the wind backed round to the 
north-west, and increased toa gale. All 
went on board. We took counsel what to 
do; for all our chain was paid out, and we 
were dragging our anchor, and drifting 
towards the offing, across which a sea 
was breaking, which would make quick 
work with our frail bark if we were once 
among the breakers. Another moment 
and our boat broke adrift and floated 
away. 

We bent a three-inch Manilla-hawser 
on to a spare anchor and cast it overboard, 
hoping that both anchors would hold us. 
Directly bringing up, the anchor caught 
— delusive hope ! — it was our bower, held 
for a moment by the telegraph cable, over 
which it soon glided, and we drifted on, 
dragging both anchors. The gale in- 
creased; the spare anchor caught the 
submarine cable, and fairly sang with 
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the strain. In a moment the hawser 
parted; we showed a few feet of jib and 
the peak of the mainsail, ran down our 
anchor, and hauled in the chain until the 
anchor was aweigh, intending, if pos- 
sible, to cross over to Punta Rassa; 
but we could not bring her into the 
wind; she payed off in spite of every 
effort. It would not do to be driven on to 
the breakers; so we beached her on Sani- 
bel. Neptune had his revenge. To show 
how briefly all this transpired, my note- 
book says: ‘** At 11.30 P.M. boat broke 
adrift; both cables out; 11.45, parted 
cable ; 12.15 A.M. struck and ran the little 
sloop high up on shore.” We beached 
her handsomely. Making a line fast to 
the mast, and passing it around a tree on 
shore, as each wave lifted her up on to the 
beach, we took in all the slack line, so 
that when the f4de turned and ran out, it 
left her high and dry. This gave a fine 
opportunity to repair her rudder-post, 
which was damaged; and, by digging 
away the soft sand, she was easily launched. 
To tell of camping several days on the 
island, the superbest collecting-ground of 
the whole voyage — of killing raccoons, 
which John cooked deliciously — of having 
our boat stranded on another part of the 
island, from which we despatched John to 
Punta Rassa for a larger one, to transport 
us across to that point; of making fine 
catches of sheep’s-head at the wharf at Punta 
Rassa, using fiddler crabs for bait, etc., — 
would conclude the cruise of the Ella, 
from which, in fact, we parted on the 
island. We chartered the schooner ‘ Iso- 
dore B.” to intercept, at Tampa, the 
steamer ‘* Valley City,” from Key West, 
and returned on the steamer to Cedar 
Keys, on our homeward voyage. 


E. P. Larkin 
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Time for a Change. 


Ir need not be wondered at, though it may 
well indeed be regretted, that in an organization 
including nearly four thousand members, with 
divisions in many States, with numerous officers, 
who are also scattered like the nfembership, there 
should be some jarring of interests and of action, 
and some personal, or, in a small way, party 
conflicts. 

When it is further seen that the organization 
is composed largely of very young men, and, in 
many positions, officered by those who have had 
long experience neither in affairs nor in execu- 
tive capacities nor in moving or directing num- 
bers of men, it could not be expected to run 
smoothly and noiselessly as a bicycle on a clay. 


loam road and to exhibit all the calm and sunny- 


growth of a meadow in June. 

Those who have watched the course of the 
League of American Wheelmen, during the past 
year, have seen it spread and increase and pros- 
per. Taking its general aspects and aggregate 
results into view it has progressed considerably, 
and has done something toward promoting the 
objects expressed in its constitution. 
dom is justified of her children so is the League 
justified of its officers and members and of the 
great body of wheelmen at large. 

The past year has, however, been one of un- 
Its 
critics have rushed into print with hot haste, and 
often with mistaken zeal, to tear down rather 
than to repair, and its officers, with one or two 
creditable exceptions, have done little beyond the 
steady performance of their work to defend its 
interests or to baffle its assailants. The class- 
press, with an amazing avidity for trifles, and 
disdain for the nobler verities, has magnified 
and paraded personal differences into national 
affairs, and exaggerated what folly it could find, 
until it would almost seem that organized Ameri- 
can wheelmanship was to be the subject only of 


As wis- 


paralleled strife and dissension in its history. 


derision by the general press, and generally mis- 
understood and despised abroad. 

With the approaching annual meeting of the 
League, and of wheelmen generally, in Washing- 
ton, there is a good opportunity for the inaugura- 
tion of an era of good feeling. Let warm hands 
be shaken and good comradeship be renewed. 
With a fusion of interests and a judicious dis- 
crimination in disposing the offices; with an 
elimination of ‘‘ politics” and private quarrels 
from League affairs; with a mingling of earnest- 
ness and jollity at the banquet, and with a 
general consent to drop technicalities in ad- 
ministration of the rules, and to substitute 
cordiality and helpfulness in place of antagonism 
and disparagement all around, a year of sweet- 
ness and fraternal happiness may be made to 
succeed one of bitterness and strife. 


Democratic Sport. 


THERE is something peculiarly democratic and 
independent about the two most recent sports, 
bicycling and canoeing, which fits them especially 
for our use, although neither of them originated 
here. 


It is only the comparatively rich who can 
afford to keep a coach or a yacht. They often 
get, no doubt, a good return of health and hap- 
piness for their money ; but the young man who 
has his way to make in the world cannot afford 
any such outlay. The canoe and the bicycle, how- 
ever, are comparatively modest, both in their 
first cost and in their later running expenses. 
There are few purses so short that these are 
beyond their reach. Then they are both inde- 
pendent. They need no servants on the box or 
before the mast. It is each one for himself. 
The yachtsman, or the owner of a four-in-hand, 
wants a pleasant party to make his tour enjoy- 
able. But the bicyclist’s steed is not dependent 
on company any more than the canoeist’s bark. 
The owners can avail themselves of comradeship 
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when it offers, but they can get on very well 
alone. Both, however lead naturally to a cer- 
tain amount of club codperation, which is a very 
good thing. The bicyclist or canoeist is in no 
danger of rusting at a club window, or dawdling 
life out over his cigar and brandy and soda. 
The athletic clubsman has a definite purpose ; 
something to be done which keeps him from any 
To him the club is not a 
retreat, but a centre of action, and of healthy 
growth. 


such petrifaction. 


Democracy takes a newer and more 
vigorous form; no longer the closet work of the 
student, or the idling of the voluptuary, or the 
intense but intermittent strain of the professional, 
but the healthy, regular, natural, work of an 
American who understands that acting is living, 
and healthy action healthy life. The athletic 
movement of this generation, like every other 
valuable awakening, is a return to nature, a re- 
action against formalism. 


The Elwell Bicycle Case. 

Mr. F. A. ELWELL, of Portland, Me., and Mr. 
Karl Kron, of New York, returned in March last, 
by steamer ‘‘ Orinoco,” from Bermuda to New 
York, with their bicycles, which had been taken 
with them to that island for personal use in the 
enjoyment of their visit. The bicycles were held 
for duty at the port of New York, and Mr. Kron 
only with difficulty secured the release of his be- 
cause it was of American make, while Mr. EI- 
well (deserving thanks of all wheelmen for his 
persistent effort in relieving a general hardship), 
appealed from the Collector to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the ground that his bicycle, 
though of foreign make, had once been paid the 
duty upon, and was, moreover, in the nature of 
personal effects or baggage. The question was 
referred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Attorney-General, who gave his opinion, and was 
decided accordingly, — the Collector at the port of 
New York being instructed that bicycles accom- 
panied by their owners may be regarded as per- 
sonal effects, and ‘‘ if the facts shall be found to 
be as stated, you are instructed to deliver the 
bicycle to Mr. Elwell free of duty.” 

This decision is of general interest, and ap- 
pears to establish, for American ports, the same 
practice which has somewhat recently been estab- 
lished for the ports of Belgium and of Holland, 
where the customs officers have, through the 
efforts of wheelmen, been similarly instructed to 
allow velocipedes of tourists to pass free of duty 
when accompanied by their owners, when the 
latter can show that the wheels are only for their 


position. 
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own temporary use in the country, to be taken in 
and out again, or that, having been taken out, 
they are brought back again ‘‘ where there can 
be no suspicion of fraud.” 


Pilotage. 


STEAM-YACHTING is threatened with a new 
vexation under the bill before Congress for com- 
pulsory pilotage. It seems absurd that there ° 
should be any danger of a regulation that would 
injure the sport so seriously ; but unless our clubs 
bestir themselves, and call the attention of the 
committee to the necessity of a suitable exemp- 
tion clause, they may suffer severely. The recre- 
ation is already overburdened with legislative 
restrictions without this. Common carriers by 
sea may require State supervision, but the little 
private yacht in its familiar haunts is in no such 
The public has so great an interest in 
the precautions taken by a common carrier that 
there may be an excuse for some government 
supervision over him, but there is no more 
reason for telling a man how to sail his own 
yacht in and out of a harbor than for compel- 
ling him to employ a professional whip for his 
four-in-hand. The government is altogether too 
ready with its parental supervision. It has 


smothered our whole foreign carrying trade to 


death by its absurd restrictions, and now private 
recreations are threatened. We might as well 
have sumptuary laws at once, and be told what 
to wear or how to cut our hair. Congress ought 
to be informed that the American citizen is of 
age, and knows how to take care of himself. 


Harvard Races. 


THE change in the Harvard Bicycle Race 
meeting, brought about by the opposition of the 
Faculty to open races, is worth saying a word 
about, because it is not so well understood here 
as in England, and because it is a wise extension 
to the amateur race-course of the habits of 
gentlemanly intercourse. The races are not to 
be open to every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
chooses to put in an appearance, but only to in- 
vited guests. There is no desire for aristocratic 
exclusion, ‘but those invited should understand 
that such an invitation is like an invitation to dine, 
a compliment to be responded to at once. And 
once accepted the guest is not at liberty to stay 
away, unless for some reason of overwhelming 
importance. Absence would be a breach of 
courtesy, requiring a seasonable letter of regret 
and explanation. 














Boston, April 20, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror:—In the Forest and Stream, 
of April 13, there is an article, by S. E.C., which 
takes a new position. For years we have been 
told that length measurement fostered skimming- 
dishes, beamy monstrosities, etc. For years 
we have heard pzans over the advantages of 
depth, mingled with wails over our death-traps. 
We, in the East, thought we knew better. 
We knew that we had fast, deep-sea-going yachts, 
on length measurement. We knew that the much- 
derided Gloucester fisherman, built on American 
models, seldom drew less than eight feet, and 
from that up to eleven or twelve. We knew 
that this length measurement gave one builder 
the chance to construct his yacht with a draft of 
three feet on a thirty feet load line, and another 
with a draft of eight feet, and thus allowed free 
scope for the selection of the best model. 

But the critic of the Forest and Stream did 
not think so; and to him every mistake of a sail- 
ing-master, from the capsize of the ‘‘ Grayling,” 
on her trial-trip, down to the sad loss of those 
inexperienced and reckless gentlemen who put to 
sea at night without chart or compass, seemed 
the outcome of the preposterous heresy, — length- 
measurement. Now, however, this gentleman 
admits ‘‘ that if a sloop on twenty-nine feet draws 
seven and one-half feet, and has thirty feet hoist 
to-day, the future, forced by the artificial stimu- 
lant of prejudicial measurement (meaning length 
measurement) will develop vessels drawing ten 
feet on the length, with thirty-five feet hoist.” 

Then length measurement must foster deep 
boats, able boats, sea boats, as well as skimming- 
dishes, and smooth-water death-traps; but how 
can it develop two such diametrically opposite 
types of yacht as the skimming dish, and the one 
of ten feet draft on a thirty feet load line, at one 
and the same time? 

The truth is that length measurement does not 
foster anything, but it Dermzts ali things to the 
builder which are possible to any system of 
measurement, and imposes no tax on any form, 
and compels the adoption of no form detrimental 
to sea-going capacity. 

For proof we point triumphantly to the late 


correct statement of S.E.C., that it permits depth, 
while it does not sacrifice speed. In other words, 
we have the speedy yacht, the safe yacht, the 
comfortable yacht under length measurement. 
This is the whole truth in a nutshell. 

Beside such a yacht how poor, how uncom- 
fortable, how valueless, how extravagant is the 
narrow English cutter, so lauded by S.E.C.! A 
type of yacht that even the S.E.C. refers to in 
this very article as having caused a ‘* harassing 
and-regretable split between racers and cruisers,” 
in England. 

Suppose some leading clubs of this country 
have adopted the rule of ‘sail > and 
‘‘length” measurement, we yachtsmen of the 
East do not propose to pin our faith on to any 
body’s skirts because they are of the titled aris- 
tocracy of England. 

We know that the sail area rule taxes the form 
of the yacht, whether combined with length or 
not, or, in other words, handicaps the yacht of 
the best lines over another of the same type 
which can carry the most sail in consequence of 
her form. We know that the committee of the 
English ‘*Yacht Racing Association” recom- 
mended a sail area and length measurement, 
because they said, in effect, that it would enable 
their antiquated and slow yachts to race with 
their best ones.. We Eastern yachtsmen have 
nor arrived at that stage of dry rot yet. It is 
only the cutterphobists that desire it. 

But we have another reason why we do not 
adopt this new rule, which is, that it is dishon- 
estly applied, so as to favor that absurdity 
of marine architecture, the English racing 
cutter. 

She keeps half her spars on deck and half her 
sail in the hold, unmeasured and untaxed, until 
the moment before the signal gun is fired, when, 
presto! they are aloft to compete with the honest 
American craft, which had her spars and sails 
aloft and measured. 

We Eastern yachtsmen do not care for yachts 
capable of being so jockeyed; we want honest 
races, honest yachts, and honest measurement, in 
which alone the future hopes of yachting lie. 


area’ 


Nixs Mate. 























Boston, April 15. 
Mr. EpiTror:—Sometime since I started in 
company with others, and properly equipped, to 
spend a few days in the lovely trout district to 
the north of Three Rivers, a town in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. Embarking in several darouches, 
as they are called in the Jatozs of the country, 


otherwise buckboards, we drove about fifty 
miles. Our route lay through an extremely inter- 


esting and beautiful country, —hilly, and even 
mountainous. In various land-rifts, and on vari- 
ous mountain-sides, we could see the writing of 
the glacial era; we were in, in fact, on the oldest 
hill-tops of the world, —the Laurentides. Up 
hill and down-hill, across dale and by mead, we 
had driven, passing many a beautiful little gem 
of a lake, nestling amongst the lofty pine and 
spruce, and hidden almost entirely from view by 
these lofty sentinels; we were now in a district 
of the wildest description, and were obliged to 
leave our buckboards and horses at a lonely 
settler’s, more than ‘‘ ten miles from a lemon,” 
and take to our canoes. 

And now the prose and poetry of camping-out 
came in proper proportion ; the prose being when 
we were obliged to assist the canoe-men in mak- 
ing the portages, and the poetry being the con- 
sciousness of propulsion without effort or jar in a 
Rice-lake canoe through such scenery. Some 
of the lakes were even ten miles in length, others 
less than a mile; and their waters, in some in- 
stances, were clear as crystal, in others as dark 
as bloodstone; but all were deep and cold. By 
eventide we reached our resting-place, 

Our camp had been pitched on the peak of a 
mighty promontory, and the eye was greeted 
with an expanse of water three miles in extent, 
enclosed by high sombre cliffs, down whose sides 
came the waters of a stream, breaking into foam, 
falling three hundred feet, and shifting their 
position with each breath of air. To the south, 
across a strait only a few hundred feet in width, 
rose hundreds upon hundreds of spruce and fir, 
aspiring to, *‘ like fire ascending, seek the sun,” 
so dense and so close to the water’s edge as to 
conceal the island whose rocky strata formed their 
birthplace. A low rumble denoted the existence 
of rapids or water-falls hidden from view by the 
dense foliage. 

With our rods and flies we descended to the 
lake shore, the water within a yard therefrom 
reaching a depth of twenty feet. The trout, all of 
them speckled, bit freely, and soon enough were 
killed to form the Pidce de resistance of our enjoy- 
able supper, consisting of fried bacon, potatoes, 
hot cakes, coffee, and canned luxuries. A hearty 
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appetite was far better than any Worcester sauce 
or Yorkshire relish, and far safer in the long run 
also; every comestible that made its appearance 
on our improvised table made a rapid exit. 

A week was thus most enjoyably spent, and 
our health was much improved, morally and 
physically. The point to which I wish to draw 
attention in camping out, is this: Be certain to 
have enough comfort and enough work for each 
member of the party, choosing a district or place, 
not too easy or too difficult of access, and if 
Dame Nature is only gracious regarding the 
weather, each one will enjoy himself; better, 
however, is it to have healthy hardship and 
bacon, than luxury and Pommery. 

HI. B. Stephens. 


From Ziirich to Luzern. 

Zuricu, April 2, 1884. 

Mr. EpITOR: — In July last we (two bicyling 
companions and self) decided to take a run to 
Luzern, a distance of fifty-six kilometers (thirty- 
five miles), to enjoy the regatta arranged by the 
See Club Luzern, in that town. I would never 
venture to tire you with the description of that 
tiny trip in my very poor English, had not 
that very part — Ziirich-Luzern — become a 
point of deliberate question to almost any one 
driving his wheel through the lovely sceneries 
of Switzerland. There are not less than four 
roads leading from Ziirich to the Vierwaldstatter- 
See, and if you were to ask somebody here 
which route to take he would tell you ove to be 
the only ridable; the next fellow will give you 
another one, the third still another, so that, at 
last, you might say with Faust, ‘‘ Da steh ich 
nun, ich armer Thor, und bin so klug, als wie 
zuvor.” Just let me say a few words about the 
country you will pass through. On the west 
bank of the Ziirich lake stretches the Albis, a 
chain of hills about three thousand feet high, 
ending some five miles below Ziirich. Between 
those hills and the lake runs a rather good road 
alongside the water to the upper end of the 
Ziirichsee. The Zuger and Vierwaldstatter-See 
are situated on the other side of that hill stretch, 
so you have tocross the Albis in any way to 
get there. Most of the bicyclists ride along the 
banks as far as Horgen, and from there do the 
ascent, which is a good two hours’ walking, and 
requires a strong, reliable brake on the down- 
grade. We, however, determined to do just the 
contrary, and, running down from Ziirich to 
Schlieren, not minding a detour of some miles, 
would sail right around the outrunners of the 
Albis, and so avoid all walking parties and brake 
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tests. This was theory, but alas! practice was 
quite another thing. 

Starting, morning broke in dull and damp; 
but we kad to go, and we did go. Rode to 
Schlieren, over indifferent road, and behind this 
village a rather suspicious by-road curved to 
the left, running over Urdorf to Birmesdorf, 
when it meets the high road again. The other 
is what they call a second-class road here, but I 
should sincerely advise any fellow-wheelman not 
to try the strength of his spring on a so-called 
second-class road in this country. It was simply 
awful. Plenty of holes, and cobbles, and mud 
were to get through, and it was a mere slow 
steeple-chase over that miserable bit of road till 
we reached Birmesdorf by a very dangerous hill, 
steep, full of rills, and stones, and curvings, and I 
don’t know what other impediments. Here the 
main road was greeted with cheers; but, never- 
theless it was a hard struggle to move on the 
wet surface, the material (limestone) having be- 
come soft and sticky by the rain. <A walk of 
about twenty minutes brought us to the top of 
the hill-back, and a soft descent began, which, 
however, did not at all leave pedalling unneces- 
sary. Passed through Cham (of A. S. con- 
densed-milk fame), leaving Zug on the left; the 
weather and road both improved considerably 
till we reached Luzern in glorious sunshine, and 
on a hard, dry road, at 12 o’clock. Had agood, 
but dear, lunch at the Luzernerhof (dépendence 
of the famous Schweizerhof ), and that being over, 
rode to one of my companions’ parents’ residence, 
where we partook of a fine café noir and smoke, 
and witnessed the boat-race from the balcony, 
the whole course lying just before us. The race 


itself proved of little interest, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Boat Club, of Ziirich, who were very likely to 
win, indulging in such a slow stroke, and finally, 
even ina crab, that they were easily beaten by 
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the first and second crews of the See Club, Ziirich, 
scarcely securing third place from the Zuger 
crew. A canoe race ensued, and some aquatic 
plays, and the watery part was taken up by the 
alcoholic and final part. Though the items of 
the day were of a rather poor description, yet 
the regatta was well worth seeing, on account of 
the surrounding scenery, both mountainous and 
human. The crystal color of the water, reflect- 
ing those giant mountains and lovely hills form- 
ing the back and side ground of the lake, that 
glittering of sunlight on the waves and on the 
gay colors of the flags and costumes, and that 
lightening of eyes—sweet eyes !—brown and blue, 
of almost every civilized nation’s fair represent- 
ers, — well, that did not belong to the sport, but 
it was there, and fine it was. After the races we 
had some leisurely riding along the lake and 
‘*Kneipten die Aussicht,” outstretched at full 
length on a fine, elastic moss-bank of the deep- 
est dark-green, a bolster of which a Turkish 
pasha would have envied us. Then back to 
town, and after a hearty supper: Addio Lucerna! 
Home by train. 

In concluding, let me say the best route from 
Ziirich to Luzern would be to ride on the west 
bank of the Ziirich Lake to Wollishofen, turn to 
the right and ride as far as Adliswyl, where the 
walk up of about an hour begins. On the top isa 
good roadside inn, ‘‘Zum Hirschen,” and, if 
you have an hour to spare, I should strongly 
advise everybody to walk to the ‘‘ Albishoch- 
wart,” half an hour from that inn (on a smooth 
and almost level road, which is in parts very 
well ridable). The truly grand view from the 
Hochwart amply repays the little detour. Another 
plan would be to go directly westward from Zii- 
rich through Wiedikon (suburbs) to Birmesdorf, 
here turn left, and via Cham to the Vierwald- 
stattersee. 

C2 Hs OH. 





























THE little book on ‘* Woodcraft,”' by Nessmuk, 
is admirable in its way, going over the whole 
ground of outfit, food, fire, etc., with sound, 
practical knowledge and not a little originality. 
The most experienced camper-out will find some- 
thing new in it, and the tyro will find it a store- 
house of practical knowledge. Take, for in- 
stance, his recipe for making club bread, that we 
fancy no club has ever indorsed. The first in- 
gredient is a heavy club of black birch or sassafras 
two feet long and three inches thick at the big 
end, shaved clean, and stuck in the ground, 
small end down, the big end over a bed of 
live coals, where it will get ‘‘ screeching hot.” 
Meantime the dough is mixed and kneaded, and 
then wound in a long strip, spirally, about the 
broad end, and baked for half an hour before the 
with frequent turning. Sometimes his 
woodland instinct against superfluous duffle gives 
way with dry humor to his appetite. ‘I often 
have a call to pilot some muscular young friend 
into the deep forest, and he usually carries a 
large pack-basket, with a full supply of quart 
cans of salmon, tomato, peaches, etc. As in 
duty bound I admonish him kindly but firmly 
on the folly of loading his young shoulders 
with such effeminate luxuries; often I fear hurt- 
ing his young feelings by brusque advice. But 
at night, when the camp-fire burns brightly, 
and he begins to fish out his tins, the heart of 
the old woodman relents, and I make amends by. 
allowing him to divide the groceries.” In canoes, 
he recommends the light clinker-built cedar 
paddling canoe, though he confesses that his ten- 
and-a-half pounder was rather light, and advises 
one twice as heavy. He also recommends, be- 
sides the regular double-blade, a small auxiliary 
single-blade paddle, tied with a yard of line toa 
boat-rib, ready for use in a narrow stream, and 
not lost when dropped for a hasty shot, or by 
But we must refer our readers to the 


fire, 


accident. 
book itself. 


? Woodcraft. By Nessmuk. Forest and Stream Series. 


18mo. pp. 149. New York: Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co. 








ROOSEVELT’S well-known work on the game 
fish of the North' comes out in a new and im- 
proved edition, some chapters, those on propa- 
gation, for instance, being entirely rewritten. 
He covers the whole range of our fish from 
salmon and trout to perch, as our readers may 
remember, and gives a great deal of practical 
advice about the thousand-and-one details of his 
art, told in a pleasant and readable way. 


AND here let us pause to say a word about a 
book on the art which is not quite so recent, but 
is too little known. The sumptuous Catalogue 
of Books of Angling,? by the well-known Cam- 
bridge lover of the sport, to whom James Rus- 
sell Lowell wrote, in acknowledgment of a seven- 
pound trophy of his friend’s skill, — 

«Fit for an abbot of Theleme, 
For the whole cardinal’s college, or 
The pope himself to see in dream 
Before his lenten visage gleam, 
He lies there, the sogdologer.” 

Its seventy-seven pages chronicle too long a 
list of richnesses for us to do more than hint at, 
from the eloquence of the forerunners of the im- 
mortal Isaak to the last dry treatises of the 
scientific breeder, who comés in now to restore 
what the too reckless ravages of civilization had 
exhausted. The wide margins and beautiful exe- 
cution of the work will reach the heart of the 
bibliophilist as well as the angler. 


THE publication of the diary of the last colo- 
nial governor of Massachusetts,* the hated Hutch- 
inson, has excited a good deal of attention, be- 
cause it gives many details, by a very prominent 
actor, of a’ most interesting period of our na- 
tional growth,—a period when a threat was 
enough to agitate to war a quiet commercial 

1The Game Fish of the North. By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. 12amo, pp. 324. N.Y.: Orange 


Judd Co., 

2 Catalogue of Books on Angling, from the library of a 
practitioner of more than fifty years’ experience of the art. 
4to. pp. 77- Cambridge. 

8The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas 
Hutchinson, By Peter Orlando Hutchinson. S8vo. pp. 
594. Boston: oughton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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nation, and change a life-long loyalty into un- 
conquerable independence. The book, too, 
claims to furnish the grounds for reversing the 
judgment of history upon the governor, and force 
us to acknowledge his stanch integrity ; and some 
of the critics who have hastily examined it have 
been ready to concede its claims. We regret to 
say that we cannot go so far as this. It is, of 
course, very unreasonable to assume that every 
man who was loyal to George III. was a black- 
hearted traitor. In order to look at things fairly 
we must try to put ourselves in Hutchinson’s 
place sufficiently to appreciate his views, though 
not necessarily toadopt his conclusions. Hutch- 
inson came of a good colonial family. There 
was a precocious priggishness about his boyish 
days, when he entertained himself with Fox’s 
‘*Martyrology,” wept over the tragical sufferings 
of King Charles I., and preferred reading Mather’s 
‘* Lives of New England Governors” to playing 
in the street with the other boys; but this soon 
passed away, and he idled through college, and 
threw himself, first, into gay society (his wife 
was sixteen when he married her), and then into 
After he had been appointed judge 
he even studied a little law; but he soon became 
prominent in politics, and succeeded Pownall as 
governor in 1760. By 1765 he had become so 
unpopular as to have his house sacked by the 
mob, and, in 1773, the publication of certain let- 
ters, written by him four or five years before to 
Mr. Whately, of London, created a storm of in- 
dignation which had not a little to do with the 
breaking out of hostilities soon after, by opening 
the eyes of prominent patriots to the designs 
of the Tories. There is no doubt, that the 
letters were not a part of the public records, 
and that they were surreptitiously obtained by 
Franklin, and printed here against his instruc- 
tions. This violation of privacy was dishonora- 
ble, but it does not help Hutchinson. The im- 
portant charge against him by Bancroft and 
others is briefly this: that he tried to curry 
favor with the popular party by professing zeal 
for their liberties and exhibiting patriotic letters 
to his patrons in England, which he did not send ; 
and that he wrote, instead, letters of such an ex- 
tremely autocratic tendency as to show a desire to 
curry favor with the king at any cost; and there 
is also a charge of his being mixed up in some 
shady tea speculations engineered by his sons. 
We find little in this portly volume to support or 
disprove these charges. Bancroft also asserts that 
Hutchinson advised ‘‘the dismembership of 
Massachusetts ; the diminution of the liberties of 
New England towns ; the establishment of a cita- 
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del within the town of Boston ; the stationing of a 
fleet in its harbor ; the experiment of martial law ; 
the transportation.of incendiaries to England,” 
with other measures which he dared not trust to 
paper. On what grounds Bancroft made these 
charges we do not know. The letters which caused 
the commotion certainly do not go so far. The 
most extreme one describes the patriotic party as 
‘friends of anarchy,” ‘‘ afraid of nothing, be it 
ever so extravagant,” and recommends a perma- 
nent ‘‘ abridgment of what are called English 
Liberties,” as necessary to preserve good order 
in the colonies. This was not patriotic or peace- 
making advice ; and it was given at a time when 
a mischief-making governor could do, and did 
do, an extraordinary amount of harm. He wrote 
avowedly to spread information in England 
through his correspondent, who was a member 
of Parliament in communication with the king ; 
and, instead of explaining the sensitiveness and 
excitement of his fellow-countrymen, which 
could then have been allayed by a recognition 
of their reasonable claim to local government in 
all local matters, he urged that the extreme meas- 
ure of taking away their liberties was necessary 
in order to keep them quiet. It is no wonder 
that such a proposal excited popular indignation ; 
and, if it was accompanied by the pretences of 
patriotism which Bancroft speaks of, it gave good 
ground for the hatred which was aroused. We 
trust that the evidence on which the charge of 
double-dealing is founded may be more fully 
shown or that it may be abandoned; as it is we 
can only say that, at a time when a more moder- 


ate and far-sighted man might have done much to 
pacify his countrymen, and strengthen the hands 
of his sovereign, Hutchinson urged the destruc- 
tion of their liberties, and precipitated a conflict 


which was fatal to the king’s power. No matter 
what his other virtues may have been, his aban- 
donment and misrepresentation of the popular 
cause are enough to wither his reputation with the 
descendants of the men of Massachusetts Bay, 
whose liberties could only be redeemed by war 
from the perils with which he helped to surround 
them. 


Mr. LonGE has collected in one handsome 
volume his historical essays, relating to American 
history,’ and especially to the great Federalist 
leaders and their contemporaries, —a_ field in 
which his connection with the ‘* American States 
’ of biographies has made him par- 
Although they were mostly 


men Series’ 
ticularly at home. 


Cabot Lodge. 
in, & Co. 


1Studies in history. By Henr 1amo. 


pp. 402. Boston: Houghton, Mi 
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called forth by particular books, they are rather 
of the nature of independent essays than of book 
reviews, telling the tale over in a new light with 
fresh thoughts, and sometimes fresh facts, in a 
style which, if seldom brilliant, is always strong 
and clear. He begins with an account of the 
Puritans and their downfall at the Restoration, 
and then gives a bright epitome of the diary of 


the Rev. Samuel Sewall, whom Mr. Lodge 


calls a Puritan Pepys, dwelling upon the striking 
features of the religious harshness of those early 
days, and the irrepressible humanity that would 
break through the hard crust, both of which were 
so quaintly preserved by the gossipy pen of the 


Chief-Justice. Then, after a paper or two on 
English history, which do not add to the integrity 
of the volume, comes a group of closely related 
essays on Hamilton, Pickering, Strong, Gallatin, 
and Webster; and the volume ends with essays 
on our colonialism, and on French opinions of 
us early in the century. The one on colonial- 
ism is that in which Mr. Lodge writes most freely, 
without the constraint of another’s conception, 
and it is in itself a sort of epitome of the whole, 
for the earlier essays were largely devoted to 
exhibiting the product of the spirit which Mr. 
Lodge gently describes as colonial, but which 
is oftener and more vigorously called provin- 
cialism. There is no doubt of the fact, that 
after the first generation of immigrants had 
passed away, were contentedly provincial 
for nearly a century and a half, then discontented 
and rebellious, but still provincial and narrow, 
and unable for years to appreciate the full 
scope of the Constitution which had been pro- 
duced by the group of great statesmen to which 
the Revolution had given birth. Our colonialism 
survived even that extraordinary generation of 
poets and historians who, half a century later 
made the second quarter of this century so ex- 
ceptionably brilliant; taking sometimes a whim- 
sically pretentious and sensitive form, as the 
remarks of Marryat, Trollope, Dickens, and 
other visitors, show. The rebellion did us more 
good than anything else. ‘‘ We came out self- 
poised and self-reliant,” because we had won 
in spite of European dislike and distrust. 
‘‘The sensitiveness to foreign opinion, which 
had been the marked feature of our mental con- 
dition before the war, had disappeared. It had 
vanished in the smoke of battle, as the colonial 
spirit disappeared from our politics in the War 
of 1812.” Now it is the fashion for Englishmen 
to come and stare at us, and print their casual 
impressions, making ‘little splashes in the cur- 
rent of every day topics,” and explaining to us 


we 
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that our philosophy is a mistake and democracy 
a failure; and we listen, not without curiosity, 
and, at last, a superior smile. That form of 
colonialism is nearly extinct. It is not all gone. 
Amongst the idle rich, who have drifted abroad, 
there is an element which made itself conspicuous 
in the ‘‘ American colony” in Paris, in the 
days of the brumagem Second Empire by 
aping the vices and follies of that vulgar and 
rotten régime. And now, in New York, there is 
a group of wealthy but empty-headed young men 
who imagine that they can make themselves 
aristocratic by copying the fashions of English- 
men. But their silly provincialism is no part of 
our national life. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Albert G. Browne, 
Jr.’s valuable address on the growing power of 
the Republic of Chili’ has been reprinted 
by the American Geographical Society. Mr. 
Browne visited Peru in behalf of the New York 
Herald, of which he is one of the editors, and 
the facilities which this gave him, his ability and 
journalistic training enabled him to make the 
most of. There is no country of South America 
more interesting than Chili, with whom we were 
lately so near to war, — war in which we should 
have been at a great disadvantage, and which we 
only escaped by a very inglorious and bungling re- 
treat. Chiliis not now, like most of the other South 
American states, the arena of a conflict of races, 
where the foreign settlers on the shore have all 
the wealth and culture, and the wild Indian tribes 
of the interior have allthe power. ‘The sea-coast 
of Chili is an arid and inhospitable desert, valued 
only for its mineral treasures. The settled por- 
tion of her territory is a fertile, secluded river 
valley, in which Spaniard and Indian have merged 
together into a new race superior to either of its 
components. This fortunate result is contrary 
to the theories of some old-fashioned speculators, 
who have held that such intermixtures of blood 
tend to degradation and sterility, but the fact 
remains. The nature of her territory has forced 
her people into agriculture, and intermingled and 
welded them into a homogeneous mass, from 
which the exclusively foreign elements have been 
largely excluded. Her government is a pow- 
erful despotism, too solid for revolution, and 
if she is cruel and illiterate, she is not corrupt. 
She has displayed of late a military aptitude 
and power which makes her a threatening rival 
in southern waters, especially since her league 

1 Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 11 West 


2gth st., N. Y. No. 1. The Growing Power of the Repub- 
lic of Chili. By Albert G. Browne, , 8vo. pp. 88. 
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with Brazil. Her navy is far more powerful than 
ours. Her three great iron-clads could easily de- 
stroy any vessel in our navy, enter any of our 
great seaports, and levy an enormous contribution 
not only on San Francisco, but New Orleans, 
New York, and Boston. Chili would certainly 
be unable to seize out territory, —she would not 
try to; for she could do us all the harm she 
wished without. We should be equally unable to 
seize hers, for her fleet would prevent our sending 
the necessary troops, and we should be cut off 
from attacking her by sea; so that, for a year or 
two, we should be pretty much at her mercy. In 
these circumstances, the war which Mr. Blaine 
came so near initiating would have been absurd 
folly. Our readers may remember how closely 
we approached it. In his effort to support the 
Munchausen claims of the Credit Industriel, 
Shepherd’s Peruvian Company, and Cochet and 
Landreau, Mr. Blaine undertook to set up a 
Peruvian government after Chili had disorganized 
the legitimate one, and to force Chili to come to 
terms with it; and Chili in return threatened to 
declare war upon us. Fortunately Garfield’s 
death saved us from such a misfortune by super- 
seding our foreign secretary by the less obstrep- 
erous Frelinghuysen, and our policy was ab- 
ruptly changed; but it was done with such 
clumsy haste that our envoy learned of the mat- 
ter first from Chilian sources. Of course our 
prestige in South America was badly damaged 
by so hasty a retreat the moment that Chili 
looked big and threatened us. The whole affair 
was extremely mortifying. The evil savor of the 
claims we were pushing, our preliminary bluster, 
and later demoralization, form the most mortify- 
ing episode in a foreign policy which has seldom 
been exhilarating. There is a sound basis of 
policy for the Monroe doctrine, and a wise 
development of it in the South would be profit- 
able, not only politically, but commercially ; but 
it is folly to talk of it in the present rotten con- 
dition of our navy and coast defences. 


JUDGE CHAMBERLAIN’S able address ‘ on John 
Adams delivered before the Webster Historical 
Society, has received much deserved attention. 
It is not so much a biographical study as an 
inquiry into the causes of the Revolution, with a 
view to showing how thoroughly the hard-headed 
old Puritan understood them and directed them. 
Understand them he certainly did, not only in 
their commercial but their religious and political 
significance, and it is hard to over-estimate the 


1John Adams. By Mellen Chamberlain. 8vo. 
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service which this enabled him to render. The 
point upon which Judge Chamberlain says most 
is the religious aspect of the issue between the 
colonies and the mother country, because that 
had been less carefully worked out by other writ- 
ers. And he brings forward a store of learning 
to show how, at the time of the Revolution, this 
vital issue, after a century of dispute, had taken 
a bitterer form in the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
The long-threatened coming of a bishop to this 
country was an alarming danger, not to the Pu- 
ritan only, but to colonies like Virginia, where the 
English Church was recognized ; but the increased 
taxation which accompanied its growth was as 
unwelcome as the constraints upon free thought 
which it imposed. Half a century later John 
Adams wrote: ‘‘ The apprehension of episcopacy 
contributed fifty years ago as much as any cause 
to arouse the attention, not only of the inquiring 
mind, but of the common people, and urge them 
to close thinking on the constitutional authority 
of Parliament over the colonies. This, neverthe- 
less, was a fact, as certain in the history of North 
America. The objection was not merely to the 
office of a bishop, though even that was dreaded, 
but to the authority of Parliament, on which it 
was founded. . . . If Parliament can erect dio- 
ceses and appoint bishops, they may introduce the 
whole hierarchy, establish tithes, forbid marriages 
and funerals, establish religion, forbid dissenters.” 
This, of course, was not the only cause. The 
attack upon town government had a good deal 
of effect in the North. Every where, North and 
South, the restrictions on trade were felt with an- 
noyance, and the colonies felt, in their vigorous 
youth, a consciousness of strength, and an im- 
patience of parental restraint. They regarded 
the attack upon their old charters, and the at- 
tempt to regulate their affairs from the other 
side of the world, as usurpation and lawless vio- 
lence, resistance to which, as Adams said, 
was ‘‘not rebellion by the law of God or the 
land.” And this was his feeling to the very end 
of his life. It was only two hours before hiS 
death that he gave to a friend for a toast at the 
public dinner of the day (4th of July, 1825), 
‘“‘ Independence forever.” 


Mr. AustTIN Dosson has collected in a charm- 
ing little volume for American readers a number 
of the lighter poems of his friend,' Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

‘* Laughter and song the poet brings 
And lends them form and gives them wings.” 


1 Ballades and Verses Vain. By Andrew Lang. 16mo. 
pp. 165. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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says Mr. Dobson in an introductory poem that 
might have been Mr. Lang’s : — 
** With doubtful flight the darting train 
Have crossed the bleak Atlantic main.” 

And they are sure to find a welcome here; for, 
although there is nothing great in the volume, 
there is a plenty of gay music and of tender love 
of nature. The ‘* Ballade of zsthetic adjectives” 
is a bright specimen of the first : — 

‘“‘ There be ‘ subtle’ and ‘ sweet,’ that are bad ones to beat; 


There are ‘ lives unlovely’ and ‘souls astray’; 


There is much to be done yet with ‘ moody’ and ‘ meet’ 
And ‘ ghastly,’ and ‘ grimly,’ and ‘ gaunt,’ and ‘ gray,’ 

We should ever be ‘ blithesome,’ but never be ‘ gay.’ 
And ‘ splendid’ is suited to summer and sea; 

*Consummate’ they say is enjoying its day, 


But ‘ intense’ is the adjective dearest to me.” 


There are many sweet nature-poems like the 
one to spring, after Meleager, beginning 
** Now the bright crocus flames, and now 
The slim narcissus takes the rain, 
And straying o’er the mountain brow, 
The daffodilies bud again.” 
And the translations are not the least attractive ; 
but we must content ourselves with referring our 
readers to the volume itself. 


** HER First Washington Season ”' is a gentle, 
pretty story, smoothly written and rapidly read. 
It is pleasant reading to the end; but it presents 
no strong salient point for comment. The au- 
thoress felt, evidently, that the pictures of Wash- 
ington society, in ‘* Democracy” and “ The 
Last Administration,” needed to be toned down; 
but her colors are hardly vivid enough to compete 
with such powerful work. 


‘*A WIFE Hard Won”? is a story of attempted 
crime,the scene being laid in England with a con- 
cealed will, and a husband and wife who are forced 
by a will to marry, but who agree to separate at 
Of course they meet afterwards and fall 
in love, without knowing their relation to each 
other, and, of course, it all turns out right, and 
the villain comes to grief. 


once. 


‘*Wuat and Why”? is an entertaining little 
brochure by Mr. Charles E. Pratt, answering a 
few score of the questions which naturally occur 

1 Her Washington Season. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 207. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


2A Wife Hard Won. 7 ee McNair Wright. 
1zmo. pp. 320. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

3 What and Why. Some Common Questions answered. 
24mo. pp.72. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill. 
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to the wheelman, prefaced with an amusing 
bicycle sketch, and followed by a variety of 
items, practical and explanatory, including a 
résumé of the legal decisions in this country by 
which the rights of bicyclists have been estab- 
lished. 


SCRIBNER’S series of ‘‘ Stories by American 
Authors ”' is a good idea. The plan is to collect 
in each of the handy little volumes half-a-dozen of 
the best recent American stories, care being taken 
to have only notable ones, short and pithy, origi- 
nal and striking. In the two volumes so far issued 
we have that curious character-study by Bayard 
Taylor, ‘‘ Who was She?” which is Taylor’s most 
original conception; one of Stockton’s absurd 
ghost stories, in that vein of delightful humor that 
he discovered and worked so well ; a criminal de- 
tection story or two, and a number of other bright 
things, by Mr. Bishop, Mr. Bunner, Miss Tinker, 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Burnett, and 
others. Most of the stories will be fresh to the 
reader, as we do not remember seeing any of 
them in a book form before. 


ECKSTEIN’s ‘‘ Prusias,”? a historical romance of 
the slave insurrection in Italy shortly before the 
coming of Christ, has been translated by Clara 
Bell, in a two-volume authorized edition. 


THE annual issue of the English 77zcyclist’s 
Vade Mecum,? reviews the progress of the sport 
for the year past, beginning with a history of the 
early velocipede movement, giving a description 
of the various machines in use, and a chapter of 
advice for the novice, and ending with the year’s 
record of races and other notable tricycling 
events. 


Books Received. 


Q. P. Index Annual for 1883. 
Index Publisher. 


8vo. pp. 40. Bangor: Q, P. 


31 Annual Report of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York. 8vo. pp.119. Published by the As- 
sociation. 

The Wife of Monte Christo. 
Peterson & Bros. 


16mo. Phila. : T. B. 


PP- 492. 
Travels in Mexico. By Frederic A.Ober. 8vo. pp. 672. 
Estes & Lauriat. The cuts in the article on 
Mexico, in our last number, were taken from this work. 


Boston : 


1Stories by American Authors. 3 vols. 18mo. pp. 
about 200 each. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2 Prusias. By Ernst Eckstein. 2vols. 18mo. pp. 355 & 
235. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 

8 The Tricyclist’s Vade_ Mecum for 1884. Svo. 
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Hammersmith, London: Cordingley & Sharpe. 











Amateur Photography. 


THE Lowell Amateur Photographic Association 
begins with over twenty members. Officers: F. 
H. Pullen, president, and R. F. Hemenway, secre- 
tary. The association will hold monthly meet- 
ings, at which essays will be read, and will 
subscribe for leading photographic periodicals. 


THE Society of the Amateur Photographers, 
of New York, held its second meeting April 8th, 
and appointed F. C. Beach president, and C. W. 
Canfield secretary. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided, in the suit brought by Sarony against 
the lithographic company which reproduced its 
photograph of Oscar Wilde, that the photograph 
was an original work of art, protected by the 
copyright. , 

THERE is to be a summer school of photogra- 
phy at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, under 
the direction of Prof. Chas. F. Himes, of Dickin- 
son College (Carlisle, Pa.). The park is on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, in a beautiful spot near the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and a summer school 
of science has been held there. 


A Mr. GoLpBEy, of Chicago, is suing a pho- 
tographer for exhibiting his portrait in a case 
with some pictures of questionable characters. 


In the English case of Andrews vs. Capper, 
the photographer made a charge for photograph- 
ing, and a separate charge for each photograph ; 
and the sitter claimed that this was a sale to him 
of the negative; but the court held otherwise, 
giving the negative to the photographer. 


Athletics. 

THE Union Amateur Athletic Club, of Boston, 
have secured fine grounds on Dartmouth street, 
and are constructing a base-ball diamond, a grand 


stand, and a fine 20-foot track, five laps to the 
mile, measuring twelve inches from the pole, in 
the English fashion. Their officers are: Wm. A. 
Davis, president, and I. Louis, secretary. 


W. G. GEORGES, the English amateur runner, 
has made ten miles in the best time, —amateur 
or professional, — yet made, 51m. 20s. ; six sec- 
onds better than Deerfoot’s previously unsur- 
passed record in 1863. The race was an open 
handicap, and the winner came in in good con- 
dition. 





THE American Lacrosse Team played the 
Harvards on April 26th, showing an improvement 
in team-work, and making three goals to their 
opponents’ nothing. 


THE Gentlemen’s Road Club is a new amateur 
coaching club of Boston, with Charles H. Joy 
for president. An inaugural drive to Hyde Park 
is soon to come off. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE second great excursion of the Chicago 
Bicycle Club is to start from Chicago on the 13th, 
and leave Niagara Falls July 14th. ‘‘A fitting 
commencement of the tour is at Niagara Falls. 
Here, at the International Hotel, will be the meet- 
ing place with other wheelmen of the tour. From 
thence the route lies over the foot Suspension 
Bridge, and along the edge of the grand Niagara 
river to its mouth; the trip across Lake Ontario 
and the afternoon and night in Toronto. Then 
the four days of wheeling along the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, through the richest section of 
Canada, and over the finest wheeling in the prov- 
ince. A day and a half among the Thousand 
Islands, and the next day’s trip through the fam- 
ous Rapids of the St. Lawrence river to Montreal. 
An evening in Montreal, and the next half day’s 
tour along the shore of the picturesque Lake Cham- 
plain, and the visit to Ausable Chasm. A day’s 
steam-boating on Lakes Champlain and George, 
stopping at all points on the way, with an after- 
noon’s wheeling at the foot of Lake George. Sara- 
toga and its superb roads, and the half day’s run 
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over famous revolutionary ground and fine roads, 


to the Hudson river. The Hoosac Tunnel and 
scenery of Northern Massachusetts by rail, and the 
day and a half wheeling through New England 
villages and over roads famous in bicycling history, 
tothe climax of the tour, Boston. The three days’ 
wheeling about the matchless roads and suburbs 
of Boston, Atlantic coast with the 
Kennebec tourists, and return westward by rail, 
either direct, or via New York.” The expense 
from Niagara to Boston and return will be fifty 
dollars. 


down the 


THE following is the proposed route for the 
L.A.W. parade in Washington: Starting from 
the Arlington, to I, to Fifteenth (west side), to 
Pennsylvania avenue (south side), to First street 
west, countermarching around the Peace monu- 
ment; Pennsylvania avenue vza Fifteenth street, 
through President’s grounds, to Washington 
circle; out New Hampshire avenue to P street 
circle, to Connecticut avenue, to Rhode Island 
avenue, to Thirteenth, to New York avenue, to 
Ninth, to Massachusetts avenue, to Thomas 
circle, to Vermont avenue, to Arlington Hotel. 


A petition having been presented to the Nash- 
ville (Tennessee) City Council that the riding of 
bicycles be prohibited by ordinance, it was re- 
ferred to the City Attorney and the Board of 
Public Works, and the result appeared on April 
‘*The power of the Mayor 
and City Council to enact an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the use of bicycles on the public streets of 
the city, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
The bicycle is, not a nuisance, Jer se, any more 
than many of the vehicles in common use, and 
unless it can be shown that their use constitutes 
a great danger to the public safety or conven- 
ience, it would, in my judgment, be the un- 
necessary exercise of a very doubtful power to 
pass an ordinance of the character prayed for in 
the written petition. 

‘¢J]. C. BRADFORD, City Attorney.” 


28th, as follows: 


The recommendation of the Board of Public 
Works is as follows : — 

‘¢ The Board of Public Works and Affairs con- 
cur in the opinion of the City Attorney, and re- 
spectfully recommend that the prayer of the 
petitioners be not granted. 

‘««T. A. ATCHISON, Chairman.” 


The recommendations were concurred in by the 
Council, and the petition rejected. 


THE chief consul of the C.T.C. has arranged 
a pleasant excursion to Poughkeepsie on the 
21st, for his confréres. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Bicycling in Nebraska is making a spring 
start. Messrs. C. C. Boslaw and W. M. Bemis, 
‘the twin stars,” made thirteen miles in fifty 
minutes, in a recent run from Aurora to Sutton, 
over rough country roads with four great hills. 
They propose to make a tour through Western 
Nebraska to Colorado, this summer, returning 
for the autumn races, and Mr. Bemis will proba- 
bly take the field as a professional. 


The roads are settling down into a good condi- 
tion in California. In San Francisco and Oak- 
land, where the wheelmen are thickest, the 
park is open every day, and there are sixty miles 
of good macadam roads round Oakland, and the 
road south to San Juan, and northward in some 
of the valleys, furnishes good riding. 


THE bicyclists of Ashland, Kentucky, have 
organized as the ‘‘ Park City Wheelmen” ; Presi- 
dent, E. M. Roberts ; Secretary, Ashland Poage ; 
Captain, Charles Martin. The uniform is black 
stockings, dark-blue breeches, and gray shirt and 
hat, and the members belong to the L.A.W. 


THE Pequonnock Wheelmen, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, have chosen for officers for the 
ensuing year: G. H. Johnson, president; E. S. 
Sumner, secretary, and J. H. Smith, treasurer. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Heights 
Wheelmen, of Brooklyn, the following officers 
were elected for the following year: F. J. Milhan, 
president; C. S. Averill, secretary; T. G. Con- 
don (who won the recent three-mile handicap 
race), captain. The club took a successful thirty- 
five mile trip on Good Friday to Orange. 


THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club has elected the 
following officers: Wm. F. Guller, president ; 
Chas. G. Koop, secretary; H.’R. Elliot, captain. 


THE Tremonts, of Boston, have elected the 
following officers: President, C. J. Upham; 
Secretary, E. A. Hemenway; Captain, Richard 
Booth. 


Tue Capital Bicycle Club gave a brilliant 
house-warming reception to all their friends on 
April 23. The club-house is one of the most 
complete in the city, with a wheel-room below, a 
reception-room and library on the first floor, 
with card and billiard rooms above, and a gym- 
nasium in the attic. 


At the benefit of Woodside and Morgan, 
April 12, at Chicago, the five-mile bicycle race 
of Hammel vs. Van Sicklen was won by the 
former in Igm. gs. The parties were nearly 
evenly matched. 
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THE Chicago Club has wisely decided instead 
of publishing a monthly paper to issue five 
thousand maps, giving the details of the club 
tour from Niagara to Boston, which promises to 
be a great success. 


THE Detroit Bicycle Club plan a week’s trip in 
Canada, over much the same ground as the great 
Canada tour of last year. 


The officers of the Fitchburg Bicycle Club 
elected, April 23, are: W. W. Lowe, president ; 
Geo. A. Wilson, secretary; T. W. Colburn, 
captain. 


THE Mercury Wheel Club has been organized 
at Flushing, L.I., as a League club, with the 
following officers: President, Wm. Kissam, Jr..; 
Secretary, M. F. Covert; Captain, A. P. Cobb. 


THE Royal City Club (Guelph, Ont.) elected, 
April 8, Geo. Sleeman, president; H. J. Harris, 
captain, and D. Allan, Jr., secretary. 


A Ga.ion (Ohio) club has been organized 
with J. A. Klosfenstein, president; Charles A. 
Snyder, secretary, and F. H. Bowlby, captain. 


THE Goderich (Ont.) Club elected officers, 
April 8: President, T. F. McLean; Captain, G. 
B. Cox; Secretary, J. H. Vidal. 


THE Hudson County Wheelmen have chosen 
H. Weinhagen, president; H. Henning, secre- 
tary, and E. W. Johnson, captain. 


THE Harrisburg (Penn.) Club has elected for 
the coming year the following officers: Charles 
Small, president; Geo. A. Gorgas, secretary ; 
Ed. M. Cooper, captain. 


THE Kankakee Bicycle Club have for their 
new officers: Clarence E. Holt, president; F. 
E. Drake, secretary; Arthur B. Holt, captain. 


AT the annual meeting of the Kenton Club, 
Robt. A. George was elected president; Geo. 
E. Crane, captain, and J. A. Kuert, secretary. 


KINGSTON (Ontario) lately elected officers: 
President, John Carruthers ; Captain, W. C. Car- 
ruthers; Secretary, D. F. Armstrong. 


THE Lawrence Bicycle Club have elected: M. 
D. Currier, president; W. L. Barrell, secretary, 
and T. S. Webb, captain. 


The Long Island Wheelmen (President, W. 
W. Share; Captain, A. W. Guy: Secretary, S. 
W. Baldwin) is prospering, and now numbers 
twenty-five. 





OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 





THE Star Bicycle Club, of Lynn, Mass., has 
chosen officers: President, F. S. Winship; 
Secretary, W. S. Pervear; Captain, F. J. Faulk- 
ner. 


THE Leominster Club elected officers, April 7 : 
President, W. H. Chase; Secretary, Edmund 
Munsie, Captain, C. A. Joslin. 


THE officers of the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Wheel- 
men are as follows: President, W. A. Baker; 
Captain, H. C. Plympton; Secretary, W. H. 
Crumley. The uniform ‘is to be a pigeon-gray 
flannel jacket and breeches, and black stockings. 

On April 4 the Manchester Bicycle Club 
elected their officers for the year: President, H. 
M. Bennett; Secretary, L.G. Tewksbury ; Cap- 
tain, E. A. Mcqueston. 


At the annual meeting of the Mt. Vernon 
Bicycle Club, held April 3, the following officers 
were elected: A. E. Fauquier, president; Philip 
H. Lucas, secretary, and Frank T. Davis, cap- 
tain. 


The Montreal Club, at its sixth annual meeting, 
elected: H. S. Tibbs, president; J. D. Miller, 
secretary, and J. H. Low, captain. The club 
had seventy runs last year, covering nine hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles. 


THE Millville (New Jersey) Club has chosen 
Herschel Mulford, president; John N. Reeve, 
secretary, and Thomas B. Somers, captain. 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri Bicycle 
Club, Geo. C. Oeters was elected president; 
Chas. E. Jones, secretary, and Fred A. Beckers, 
captain. 


Tue Newton Bicycle Club, on April 12, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, F. Morris; Secretary, C. W. Clapp; Cap- 
tain, J. C. Elms, Jr. 


THE Newcastle (Can.) Club has chosen W. 
H. Chandler, president; E. Bowie, secretary, 
and A. B. Kent, captain. 


THE Ottawa (Ont.) Club elected officers, April 
7: President, G. A. Mothersill; secretary, W. 
S. Odell; captain, P. M. S. Jenkins. 


THE Peoria Bicycle Club is flourishing, not- 
withstanding its loss by fire last fall. The presi- 
dent is W. S. Irwin, and secretary Robert 
Clarke. 

THE Rome (N. Y.) wheelmen have organ- 
ized aclub. President, E. B. Cantine ; Captain, 
S. A. Freer; Secretary, H. J. Rowland. The 
club has taken rooms and is prospering. 

















THE Pennsylvania Bicycle Club will hold a 
reception May 6th. The club call for 1884, by 
our contributor, Ninon Neckar, ends as fol- 
lows :— 

% Faster, Pennsylvania, 
Let the bugles ring, 
While the listening hill-side 
Back their echoes fling. 
** River song and ripple 
Greet us as we glide, 
Near where stars are dipping, 
Deep in Schuykill’s tide.” 

THE Paris (Ont.) Club organized April 7, with 
Thos. Hall, president; Chas. P. Pipton, secre- 
tary; and D. C. Carson, captain. 


THE Ramblers (Boston) give something new 
on Decoration Day: a ’cyclist’s picnic, for ladies 
and gentlemen. 


THE Springfield Club has elected W. N. 
Winans, captain; and is having a medal made 
for Frazier, for his successes last fall. 

THE Hawthorne Club, of Salem, has elected 
Warren Gray, president; Alden Babcock, secre- 
tary; and William Boudreau, captain. They 
propose to make a hundred mile run on Decora- 
tion Day. 


THE St. John (N. B.) Bicycle Club organ- 
ized April 10, with W. A. Maclachlan, captain; 
and H. H. Godard, secretary. 


THE wheelmen of Springfield, Illinois, have 
organized the Lincoln Home Bicycle Club, and 
elected officers as follows: President, Fred 
Clarke ; Secretary, I. J. Kusel; and Captain, A. 
Buckley. 


The Schenectady Bicycle Club (of New York), 
at its last regular meeting, elected the following 
officers: S. R. James, president ; Jacob W. Clute, 
captain; and Edw. L. Davis, secretary. The 
members are Leaguers and C.T.C. men, and,will 
wear the gray uniform of the C.T.C. this sum- 
mer. 


THE St. Louis Bicycle Club has been reorgan- 
ized. 


THE Trojan Wheelmen held their annual meet- 
ing April 9, and after a spirited contest the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, T. B. 
Way ; Secretary, Frank E. Myer; Captain, J. R. 
Torrance. Surgeon Marshall presented the club, 
which has about fifty members, with a handsome 
plush banner in the club colors. 


THE Weymouth (Mass.) Club has elected B. 
W. Burrell, president; Fred’k -T. Hunt, secre- 
tary; and Chas. G. Sheppard, captain. 
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THE Waltham (Mass.) Club is reorganized 
with the following officers: President, Wm. 
Shakespeare ; Captain, S. A. Butler; Secretary, 
Geo. F. Walters. 


Our contemporary, the Whee/, states that Mr. 
Cantell A. Whopper, of Alacazaen, Kansas, made 
the run from that town to Kansas City, 183 
miles, on a tandem with a light square sail 
rigged on the connecting bar, and a good breeze, 
between 1.15 P.M. and 2.18 P.M. of the same 
day. The editor states that ‘‘this is probably 
the quickest time ever made.” 


TANDEM riders must remember that steering 
the hind wheel is like guiding the wheel horse in 
atandem team. You cannot turnit at once in 
the same direction as the leader when he turns, 
or you will get out of line and risk a fall. The 
wheel horse must follow in the leader’s track, and 
turn a little later. 


A DEDHAM tricyclist stopped at a grocery the 
other day to make a few purchases, and the 
grocer told him that he ‘‘ did not think the thing 
amounted to much; he’d rather have a wheel- 
barrow, that you could wheel a barrel of flour 
round on.” The ’cyclist said that he could do 
that on his machine, and the grocer told him 
that he would give him a barrel if he could. 
Whereupon the ’cyclist lowered his seat, put on 
a barrel, and pedalled gently off home, leaving 
behind him a sadder and a wiser man. 


THE New York Park Commissioners have 
made a whimsical decision, admitting bicycles, 
but excluding tricycles. 


THE Kennebec Wheel Tourists propose to 
leave Boston on the 27th of July, and go by rail 
from Lynn to Gardiner, wheeling to Waterville 
on the 30th, Skowhegan on the 31st, Bingham 
Aug. 1, Forkes Aug. 2 and 3, and then back. 
The trip lies along the valley of the Kennebec, 
in fine scenery, with good hotels, and then 
through the wilderness, over the military road, to 
Canada. The distance to be traversed on the 
wheel is only about twenty-two miles a day, and 
the cost of the trip will be $25, all told. F. A. 
Elwell, of Portland, will give further information. 


THE anti-bieycle law passed the Kentucky leg- 
islature, but applies restrictions only to certain 
counties in the State, for which wheelmen care 
little. 


THE captaincy of some of the Western clubs 
is decided on the strictest principles of com- 
petitive reform. They have a race, and the 


winner takes the office. 
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In the races of horse vs. bicycle, in San Fran- 
cisco, Louisa Armaindo won the 5-mile in 22.17, 
and John S. Prince won the 7o0-mile in 1.21.50. 
In the six-day the same riders won, making 
1,073 miles. Their competitor, Anderson, used 
fifteen horses. 

REX SMITH has been photographed riding 
down the steps of the capitol at Washington. 


In the recent case of Dalton vs. Milliken, for 
injuries received by a bicycle from a team on 
Sunday, the court held that as Sunday pleasure 
travelling is forbidden in Massachusetts the de- 
fendant would not be liable for mere negligence, 
but the injury must be shown to have been wil- 
ful or malicious. 


THE Springfield Wheelmen’s Gazette is an- 
nounced to appear in May. It will be monthly, 
under the editorship of Henry E. Ducker. 


THE Western °Cyclist is to appear semi- 
monthly, with a guaranteed circulation of 10,000. 


FOREIGN. 

A NOTABLE meeting, called by the Tricycle 
Union, was held at Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on the 25th of March last, in furtherance of the 
object of securing the opening to tricyclists of 
certain parks from which they are now excluded. 
Letters were read from several members of Par- 
liament, and other prominent English gentlemen 
in sympathy with the movement. Dr. Richard- 
son, president of the T. U., stated the object 
to be, not to precipitate a legal contest for en- 
forcing their rights, but to obtain, in a gentle- 
manly and peaceable way, the privilege of riding 
in the parks. Mr. Firth, M.P., in an opening 
speech of excellent temper, and perspicuous in 
manner of setting forth the question, and the au- 
thorities by which it must be settled, concluded 
with moving a resolution that ‘‘ it is most desir- 
able that the riders of tricycles should be allowed 
the same privileges in all the metropolitan parks 
that are extended to them in other parks in the 
provinces.” Dr. Heywood Smith seconded the 
resolution, and, after other interesting discussion, 
it was adopted. 

THE Union Vélocipédique de France has been 
endeavoring to establish an entente cordiale with 
the National ’Cyclist’s Union, and to clear the 
way for British residents in France to participate 
in races for other than money prizes. The Brit- 


isher is, however, whatever initials he affixes to 
his name, very tenacious of his ‘‘ amateur rule,” 
and the compromise suggested by the U. V. F. 
was tabled. 
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ANOTHER exhibition of British tenacity is 
afforded by the notice from the N.C. U., that 
any rider competing in the championship race of 
the Tricycle Union will be liab!e to suspension, 
and that these rules will be strictly enforced. 

A NUMBER of the English clubs having runs 
fixed for the day on which the funeral of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Albany took place, patriotically post- 
poned them. 

A MOTION was recently offered and passed at 
an executive meeting of the N. C. U., ‘that an 
amateur "cyclist who accepts from his own club, 
or from a club, or any person promoting sports 
at which he competes, or from any such source, 
any payment for his expenses shall be liable to 
be suspended,” etc. Whereupon a leading ‘cy- 
cling weekly paper points out that a prominent 
‘‘amateur” is training at considerable expense 
on a particular make of machine, asks who is 
supplying ‘* the needful,” and gives a sharp hit 
at the ‘‘ kept amateur class.” 

THE racing season in England was opened in 
April, and several attractive events were held. 
A 50-mile international race, at Aylestone, was 
won by T. Battensby, of Newcastle, in 3h. 23m. 
263s. A 20-mile championship race, on the Bel- 
grave road grounds, was won by R. Howell, of 
Coventry, in 1h. 5m. 334s. Mr. Howell was also 
winner, later, of a 1o-mile race, over De Civry, 
C. Terront, and others, in 35m. 24s. 

Six members of the Ballarat (Australia) made 
an eight-day excursion in February last, extend- 
ing over a route of four hundred miles. 

THE Veloce-Club Turinese has announced a 
programme for the grand races at Turin in 
August, including the following : — 

An international 12,000-metre bicycle race, for 
a first prize of 1,000 francs and a gold medal; a 
second prize of 500 francs and a silver medal; a 
third prize of 200 francs anda bronze medal ; and 
a fourth prize of 150 francs ; and an international 
2,600-metre tricycle race, for a first prize of 300 
francs and a gold medal; a second of 150 francs 
and a silver medal; and a third of 50 francs and 
a bronze medal. 

THE Veloce-Club de Turin offers to furnish 
three prizes of odjets d’art for a bicycle race open 
to wheelmen of all nations who have never run 
for money (to be strictly an amateur race, under 
N. C. U. rules), if at least six foreign clubs will 
definitely lend their adhesion to the plan. Several 
Italian clubs have promised their concurrence. 
Full information regarding the races may be 
had by addressing Gustave Brignone, avocat, 
secretaire du V.-C. T., 3 Rue Consolata, Turin. 

















Canoeing. 

THE Toronto (Canada) Canoe Club is one of 
the most progressive in the A.C.A. It has re- 
cently adopted a new and trim gray uniform. 
Four new members were elected at the last meet- 
ing, and four or five new canoes will be added to 
the fleet this year. It is expected that the club 
will have a commodious club-house before long. 


THE new membership certificate of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, designed by R. W. Gib- 
son, of the Mohican Club, Albany, is a unique 
and attractive one. A special feature is found in 
the blank flags in the border on the left, ready 
to receive the owner’s signals. 

On Wednesday evening, April 23, seven gen- 
tlemen met at the office of OUTING, and organ- 
ized the Hub Canoe Club, of Boston, electing 
Chas. W. Hedenberg, captain; Theodore Wal- 
ter, mate, and Geo. E. Dutton, purser. 


THE Pelican Canoe Club was organized at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, on April 16, with a 
membership of twenty, and ten canoes. The 
club will be exclusively of birch-bark canoes. 
Commodore, W. H. North; Secretary, B. J. 
Bowen. 


THE Rochester Canoe Club has adopted the 
titles of Captain, Mate, and Purser, instead of 
the cumbersome nomenclature of Commodore, 
Vice-Commodore, and _ Secretary-Treasurer. 
Several new canoes are building for the club, 
and they havea commodious new two-story club- 
house. 


THE Whitehall (N.Y.) Canoe Club was organ- 
ized April 16, 1884, with R. E. Bascom, com- 
modore; E. P. Newcomb, vice-commodore ; W. 
W. Cooke, Jr., secretary and treasurer; W. C. 
Blodgett, measurer. There are eleven active 
members, nine canoes, one cutter, one yawl, one 
cat-boat. 


THE lanthe Canoe Club was recently organized 
at Newark, N.J. It embraces twelve members 
and nine canoes, and has a club-house on the 
Passaic river. 

A canoe club was organized in March, at 
Oshkosh, Wis., with six active members, all 
canoe-owners, 


Pleasure Travel. 
THE new Pullman Buffet cars are rapidly mak- 
ing for themselves a wide popularity. The Erie 


Railway has just adopted them, and is now run- 
ing a through daily train of Buffet Sleeping 
Coaches, from New York to Detroit, and other 
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points in Michigan, in conjunction with the 
Grand Trunk Railway. The attractive feature 
of these cars is that the attendant can prepare at 
any time a lunch from the well-appointed Buffet, 


which is placed at one end of the car. An elec- 
tric bell-call at each chair enables one to summon 
the porter without rising. 


THE proprietors of ‘‘ The Wentworth,” at 
Newcastle, N.H., have purchased of the Abbott- 
Downing Company a handsome tally-ho coach,,. 
for the use of the guests of that resort. Six bay 
horses with English harness complete the equi- 
page. The entire turnout, said to be the finest 
in the country, cost $6,300. 


Mr. S. D. THOMPSON, well known lately as 
the manager of the ‘* Pemberton,” at Hull, will 
return this season to the ‘‘ Kearsarge,” at North 
Conway, N.H., associating with himself in the 
management Mr. Alfred Schoff. 


THE Milwaukee, Lake Shore, & Western Rail- 
way Company have issued a most attractive and 
artistic guide to the forests, streams, and lakes 
of Northern Wisconsin and Michigan. The 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘A Bohemian Adrift in a 
Wonderland of Lakes,” is entertaining as well 
as picturesque. This enterprising company have 
introduced a novelty on their line in two new 
‘* fishing and hunting cars,” designed and built 
for the special convenience of parties of sports- 
men, who can charter the cars at a very reason- 
able charge. Mr. H. F. Whitcomb, of Mil- 
waukee, is the general passenger-agent of the 
road. 


Rowing. 

THE forty-first annual eight-oared race between 
the crews of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
England, was rowed on April 7, with Cambridge 
as the winning crew. The race took place over 
the usual course on the Thames river, the day 
being cold, stormy, and windy. Cambridge was 
the favorite, and won by three lengths. Of the 
forty-one university races now rowed, Oxford has 
won 22, Cambridge 18, and one race resulted in 
a dead heat. 


' AT the annual meeting of the Nereus Rowing 
Club, of Flushing, L. I., the following officers 
were elected: President, Henry W. Baldwin; 
Vice-President, E. V. W. Rossiter; Treasurer, 
E. Morris Franklin; Secretary, W. H. Clarke; 
Captain, R. J. Lowden; Lieutenant, J. Robert 
Embree; Board of Managers, James Breath, Jr., 
Dan C. Beard, H. W. Baldwin, Ed. M. Franklin, 
Robert J. Lowden. 





Shooting and Fishing. 

THE Independent Rod and Gun Club, of 
Rochester, N.Y., was organized on March 25, 
1884, with H. Ritter, president; T. J. Zimber, 
secretary, and a Vigilance Committee of three. 
Its object is the protection of fish and game, and 
the promotion of legitimate sport with rod and 
gun. 


THE London Fishing Gazette has presented to 
the American Fishculture Association ‘ten thou- 
sand English trout-eggs. They are from the 
well-known hatchery of Mr. T. Andrews, whose 
establishment is one of the finest fish-farms in 
England. He has a system of forty ponds, rang- 
ing in size from two acres down to a few square 
yards, with facilities for hatching over two mil- 
lion eggs in the season. Mr. Andrews states 
that for twenty-four hours after being stripped 
from the fish the eggs can be handled with im- 
punity ; then for three or four weeks, until ‘‘ eyed,” 
they require delicate care. When fairly ‘‘ eyed” 
they will stand an incredible amount of manipu- 
lation. Indeed, Mr. Andrews once upset a box 
of twenty-five thousand eggs upon the floor and 
then swept them up, without appreciable injury. 


FLorIDA is not only attracting much attention 
in.this country, but also abroad. A correspond- 
ent of the London Fieé/d says, in a recent issue, 
that he has travelled alone constantly for five 
years in various remote countries, tropical and 
otherwise, and has found no country that offers 
so good a field for a colonist’s life as Florida. 
Food is cheap, game and fish plenty; his cost 
of living was 15 cents a day; hotels and social 
tone are good. All this he states for the benefit 
of young men who want the out-door life of the 
Western cattle ranch or wheat farm. 


SETH GREEN, the father of American fish-cult- 
ure, began his experiments at Holyoke, on the 
Connecticut river, in 1867. The shad fishermen, 
who believed that he would cheapen the fish by 
making them plenty, opposed his work by force, 
destroying his nets and boxes. 


AMERICAN white-fish are about to be intro- 
duced into English waters. The Marquis of 
Lorne has lately received a half million of white- 
fish eggs direct from our Great Lakes, with which 
to stock British waters. 


HENRY IRVING, according to the London 
Fishing Gazette, is an expert angler, and gets 
the greatest recreation out of a quiet day on a 
trout stream. 
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DurInG the past year the Fish Commissioners 
of Massachusetts have stocked the Pemigewasset 
river with 400,000 salmon fry, and have 600,000 
Penobscot salmon eggs on hand for this season’s 
plant. There were distributed last year 50,000 
brook trout. It is the intention to extend the 
cultivation of brook trout. The codperation of 
all law-abiding citizens in those States is asked 
for the enforcement of the fish and game laws. 
The commissioner of New .Hampshire states 
that although the laws are ample, game and fish 
are being exterminated, because ‘‘ it is more diffi- 
cult to convict a poacher than a murderer.” In 
New Hampshire, during December, January, 
February, and March, last, 200 deer, 1 moose, and 
I caribou, were illegally killed. In Lake Winni- 
pesaukee hundreds of trout are killed yearly on 
their spawning-beds, by net and spear, and it is 
impossible to obtain evidence against the guilty 
parties. 


THE New Jersey Fish Commission report 
that successful experiments have been made by 
Mr. Geo. Ricardo, Fish Warden, of Bergen 
County, towards the propagation of smelt. It 
has been found possible to procure impregnated 
ova and hatch the fish, but on account of their 
infinitesimal size, it is very difficult to confine 
and care for them until they are of suitable size 
to be liberated in the streams. 


Ow1nc to the ravages of ‘‘ tourists,” game birds 
and birds of plumage have noticeably decreased 
in Florida. The steam-boat officials have stopped 
promiscuous firing from the deck, which gave the 
steamers, it is aptly said, the appearance of gun- 
boats in action. Commercial demands for bird 
skins and plumage have led to wholesale destruc- 
tion. 


THE St. Louis Gun Club’s dog show, held in 
April, numbered two hundred and _ sixty-five 
entries, with many bench and field celebrities. 


Yachting. 

THE schooner yacht ‘‘ Fortuna,” Mr. H. S. 
Hovey, of Boston, arrived in New York late in 
April, after a most successful 5-months’ cruise in 
the West Indies, having shown herself a stanch 
cruiser in weathering some of the heaviest winter 
storms of our Atlantic coast. The ‘‘ Fortuna” 
was built in Brooklyn, by Messrs. C. & R. 
Poillon, from designs by Mr. A. Cary Smith. 
She is 112 feet overall, 105 feet on the water- 
line, 224 feet beam, and draws 12 feet of water. 


YACHTING languishes in Germany on account 
of the burdensome restrictions imposed on 

















yachtsmen in common with the merchant marine. 
A yacht leaving port for even an hour’s sail must 
clear with formal papers and submit to custom 
regulations and red tape on return. 


THE New England Yacht Racing Association 
was finally organized in Boston, on April 23. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
W. Lloyd Jeffries, Beverly Y.C. ; Vice-President, 
L. M. Clark, Dorchester Y.C.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, B. W. Rowell, West Lynn Y.C.; Executive 
Committee, with president and vice-president, 
ex-officio, E. C. Neal, Lynn Y.C.; C. A. Perkins, 
Hull Y.C.; C. P. Pike, Jeffries Y.C. 


THE ‘* Lagonda,” built for Mr. J. C. Hoagland, 
by John Mumn, of Brooklyn, is one of the latest 
additions to the rapidly increasing number of 
American steam-yachts. She was launched 
April 8. She is a screw-steamer, schooner 
rigged, 130 feet over all, 120 feet water line, 19 
feet 6 inches beam, 10 feet deep, and draws 6 
feet 6 inches water. She will be enrolled in the 
American, New York, and Atlantic yacht clubs. 


THE Sewanhaka Yacht Club, N.Y., is no longer 
exclusively Corinthian. At a special meeting 
held April 8 it was voted to permit the employ- 
ment of professional crews, in races of the club, 
on schooners and first-class sloops. 


Two notable steam-yachts were launched from 
the yard of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., 
Wilmington, Del., during April. They are Mr. 
William Astor’s ‘* Nourmahal,” and Mr. Elbridge 
Gerry’s ‘‘ Electra,” both of New York. The first 
measures 233 feet over all ; on water-line 221 feet ; 
beam, 30 feet; depth of hold, 18 feet 74 inches; 
draught, 14 feet 3 inches. She has a 36-inch 
stroke of piston, and four cylindrical boilers, each 
8 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 6 inches by 12 feet. 
The ** Electra” is a steel and iron screw-steamer ; 
1614 feet on the water-line ; beam, 23 feet ; depth, 
134 feet; draft, 94 feet. The piston has a 26- 
inch stroke. Both these vessels are really steam- 
ships in their construction and fittings. 


THE South Boston Yacht Club, at its recent 
annual meeting, numbered 158 members. It has 
joined the N. E. Y. R. A. Mr. Henry Hussey 
was elected commodore, and Mr. James Bertram 
secretary. 


In July, 1882, Mr. William Belden’s steam- 
yacht ‘* Yosemite” sunk the steam-boat, ‘* Char- 
lotte Vanderbilt ” in collision, and in the ensu- 
ing suit for $36,000 damages, a verdict of $13,000 
has just been rendered against him. 
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THE American Yacht Club has issued a letter 
which marks a special step in American yachting, 
and from which the following is an extract: ‘*‘ The 
American Yacht Club, in furtherance of the inter- 
ests of steam-yachting, for the advancement of 
which it was founded, proposes to arrange, dur- 
ing the coming season, a series of steam-yacht 
races for appropriate trophies, open to all steam- 
yachts owned by members of any recognized 
club. The races will be so arranged as to afford 
the fairest and most complete tests, not only as to 
speed, but of all the qualities peculiar to steam- 
yachts. 

‘¢This department of yachting has hitherto re- 
ceived little or no encouragement from the 
various clubs, and it is believed that this will be 
the first opportunity given to steam-yacht owners 
to come together and test the relative merits of 
their respective vessels.” 


Mr. THOMAS CLAPHAM, of Roslyn, L.I., who 
is a well-known advocate of the yawl-rig, as mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Yacht Club, sailsa yawl 31 
feet 8 inches over all, 28 feet on water-line, 8 
feet beam, and 26 inch draught. He is desirous 
of racing this boat at sea against any or all of 
the cutters. He is building for Mr. Franklin 
Osgood, N.Y.Y.C., a yawl-rigged boat, 65 feet 
long, 15 feet 4 inches beam, 6 feet deep, 3 feet 10 
inches draught without board. Length of mast 
51 feet, top-mast 17 feet, boom 37 feet, gaff 26 
feet, driver or jigger mast 45 feet, boom 25 feet. 


THE officers of the United States steamers 
‘* Thetis,” ‘* Alert,” and ‘* Bear,” composing the 
Greely Relief Expedition, have been elected 
honorary members of the American Yacht Club, 
and a set of the club colors was presented to 
each vessel before she sailed. 


A NOVEL feature of ocean pleasure life in 
England is indicated in an advertisement appear- 
ing in the London /ze/d, which announces that 
the Ocean Steamer Yachting Company, Lim- 
ited, intend despatching their screw steam-yacht, 
‘*Ceylon,” 2,200 tons register, on pleasure 
cruises during the summer of 1884, to the 
Azores, the. Northern Latitudes, the Atlantic 
Islands,” etc. Each cruise occupies about a 
month, and the expense is about $225 for each 
person. ‘ 


Many of the American cutters are manned and 
sailed by English crews and masters, who are 
largely obtained in the region of Harwich. Mr. 
Stillman’s ‘‘ Winonah,” N.Y. Y.C., will have an 
English crew this season. 








A Tale of Woe. 


‘‘Ou, your face is bonnie, my lassie, 
Your eyes they are quare and blue; 
Oh, dinna ye ken, my lassie, 
I’m deein’ for lo’ 0’ you?” 


“Oh, gang your gait, my laddie, 
Gin you'd be my ain love true, 


Three things maun ye dae, my laddie,— 


Three things that is ane and two. 


‘Ye maun gang and ask my daddie, 
Wha’s ouer the Merton Lea; 
Ye maun gang and ask my mammie, 
Wha sits by the banks o’ Dee. 


‘¢ Nae food maun ye eat, my laddie, 
Until ye cam back frae -Dee, 





Nor the sun maunna set, my laddie, 
Or else ye canna hae me.” 


On his bicycle leapt the laddie ; 
As fleet as the wind was he; 

Fu’ soon haes he seen her daddie; 
Fu’ soon haes he reached the Dee. 


The sun has gan doun, my lassie 
But your laddie ye haenna seen; 

You may moan, my bonnie lassie, 
And sop your greetin’ een. 


But your bonnie Hieland laddie 
You neer again will see, 

For he’s taen a cauld auld header 
And stickit in the mud so dree. 


Ff. Mt. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION Price of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 


MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will! 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. 


with equal safety in a registered letter. 


Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 


the present address as well as the new one. 


Back NUMBERS of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 


r rates. 





l The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 
THe ADVERTISING RATEs of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


If You Please. 

WE believe that our readers are all interested 
in the success of OUTING, and, accordingly, we do 
not hesitate to ask each reader to call the atten- 
tion of friends to the magazine. The following 


letter received from a subscriber indicates what 


a word will do sometimes : — 
NEw BLOOMFIELD, Pa., 5th May, 1884. 
rut WHEELMAN Co.:— 

DEAR Sirs,— My April number of OuTING was delayed, 
You sent me a second 
The 
, of this place. He 
ses a postal note for $2,—one year’s subscription to 
OUTING. 


ind I wrote you for angther copy. 
copy, and then my regular copy came; so I had two. 
extra April number I handed to 


] 
enclk 





Send him May number at once, and place him on 

your list of subscribers, and very much oblige, 
Yours truly, wW.M.S. 

We thank the readers of OuriNG for the in- 

terest they have already shown in it, and take 

this occasion to say that any efforts that are made 


by our readers and friends to introduce OUTING 
where it is not known are highly appreciated. 
Have you some one in mind who would be likely 
to be interested in the magazine? Ifso,send his 
name and address on a postal-card, if you please, 
and we shall be glad to mail him a specimen copy. 


An Invitation. 

THOSE of our readers who are planning a visit 
to England this summer are cordially invited to 
call at OuTING’s new London quarters, 98 Fleet 
street, London, E.C., where they will receive a 
welcome from Messrs. Iliffe & Son. 


Sundries. 

Messrs. Peck & Snyder, of New York, the 
well-known dealers in sporting goods, have pub- 
lished, in a convenient pamphlet form, the play- 
ing rules of lawn tennis, as adopted by the 
United States National 
tion. ‘The price is ten cents. 


Lawn Tennis Associa- 

ONE of the handsomest mercantile catalogues 
published for a long time has just been issued by 
Mr. Henry C. Squires, 178 Broadway, N.Y. It 
is a large, profusely illustrated book of 116 pages, 
and is a complete compendium and price-list of 
the best guns, fishing-tackle, and other sports- 
men’s supplies of the day. 

No region in the East is so attractive to the 
summer tourist as that of the Hudson river. 
Although its banks from New York to Albany 
are lined with hotels and summer homes, it is 
universally conceded that the ‘*‘ Catskills ” and 
the *‘ Highlands ” are the parts of special beauty. 
Mr. L. W. Gass, who is well known as a suc- 
cessful hotel manager, will this season conduct 
the Prospect Park Hotel, at Catskill, and the 
‘*Highland Villa,” at Highland Falls, better 
known as West Point, thus affording his guests 
the advantages of the two most desirable loca- 


tions on the river. His announcement, which 


appears in another page, will bear considerate 
attention. 








Our Field. 


As the field which OuTING has adopted for 
itself is a unique one, and one perhaps that is 
not readily comprehended at a glance, we desire 
to call the attention of our readers to it in a 
special way from time to time. OUTING is not a 
‘* sporting ” not intended 
simply for men who take it because they are 
interested in shooting, fishing, canoeing, yacht- 
ing, wheeling, etc., although it means to cover 
It aims first of all to be a 
literary magazine of the best class ; but its litera- 
ture will always bear a distinctive mark, — it will 
be the literature of out-doors. A magazine of 
out-of-doors, filled with the freshest and best in 


magazine. It is 


those recreations. 


literature and art that pertains to the gospel of 
recreation, is what we offer each month to the 
OUTING. 
worked, and the nerves of women are strained 


readers of Because men are over- 
to the highest possible tension, and even merry 
childhood is too often driven with whip and spur 
as to development of brain, and shamefully 
neglected as to symmetry and vigor of body, 
there is room for us and work for us, and a con- 
stituency as broad as the English-speaking race. 
Intensity of labor demands regularity in recrea- 


PUBLISHERS BASKET. 






tion if the human frame is to bear the strain. 
To promote the higher recreations, and inspire 
men and women with an enthusiasm for out-of- 
doors, is the mission and the purpose of this 
magazine. 

OUTING is a monthly magazine comprising 
eighty pages of letter-press, richly illustrated, 
printed in the most artistic style on fine paper, 
and protected by an attractive cover. It is 
recognized as the handsomest magazine in the 
world devoted wholly to out-of-doors; and the 
quality of its literature and its art place it on 
a par in those particulars, at least, with the 
greatest and best magazines. 

Each issue contains literature, art, information 
discussion, and humor, covering the use of the 
bicycle and tricycle, the yacht, the canoe, the 
tennis racquet, the amateur photographic camera, 
the rod, the gun, the bow and arrow, as well as 
the field of travel, pleasure resorts, the study of 
nature, physical culture, and the recreations of 
home. 

It is in- 
tended and believed to be of interest not only to 
those who enjoy out-door life in a practical form, 


It is picturesque, poetic, practical. 


but to those also who enjoy it from a literary 
point of view. 





PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Unrivalled as a Summer Resort. 
Thoroughly first-ciass. Moderate prices. 
Gas, Bells, Bath-Rooms and Fire-Escapes, 


Accommodates 450 guests. 


June 15th to October /st. 


Heat, 


Rooms large and well ventilated. 


One of the most delightful Piazzas in the country, 400 feet long, two stories high, with many private balconies 


LOCATION. 


The building is situatedin a large, beautiful, well-kept park, about 300 feet above and overlooking the Hudson and 


Elegant views from every room, 


Catskill rivers, and the village of Catskill. 


mosquitoes. 
of mountains, therefore more healthy. 


This handsome park joins the best residence portion of the village, thus afford 
ing miles of elegant shady walks and drives, in addition to those in the park. 
Thousands testify to the pure mountain air and healthfulness of the location, 


Positively no malaria, no hay fever, no 
Changes not so great as on top 


VIEWS AND SCENERY. 


The views and scenery from the piazza, rooms and observatory of the * Prospect Park” are unsurpassed in extent, 


variety and beauty, on this continent. 


mountains in their quiet grandeur; the trains of the Hudson R. R.R. in view for twenty miles; 
the many handsome country-seats and mansions on both sides of the Hudson, 


Shore and Catskill Mountain Railroads; 


What with the world-renowned Hudson river, in view for forty miles; the majestic 


all trains on the West 


and the busy little city of Catskill and Catskill river beneath, all in plain view, we can safely say no other summer house 
in the world commands such a panorama of pleasing views and scenery. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


First-class Orchestra, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bowling, Billiards, Boating, Fishing, Fine Drives and Walks. 


A first-class Livery connected. 


Good accommodations for private teams. 


TERM*=: 


Transient, per day, $3.00. 


By the week, $10.00 to $20.00. 


According to Location of Rooms. 


50 Rooms at $10.00. 
100 Rooms at $15.00. 


50 Rooms at $12.00. 
100 Rooms at $20.00. 


The Hotel, its conduct, appointments and surroundings, are certain to gratify the taste and ensure the comfort of its patrons. 


TELECRAPH IN THE HOUSE. 


ROUTES TO THE HOTEL. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
L. W. CASS, Proprietor. 


cecessible from N. Y. City bv Day Line of Palace Steamers, Vestry and 22d Streets ; Night line of Steamers, Harrison Street; N. Y. Central 


A 
and Hudson KR. R 
Penn. R.R. Depot, Jersey City. 
line of Steamers. 
Gentlemanly agents will meet guests on the arrival 


Passengers and Baggage ut 25 cents each. 


of all boat and trains 


.R.. 42d Street; West Shore and Buffalo R.R., Cortlandt Street; Brooklyn Annex Boat from Fulton Street to West Shore R R.; 
From Albany by same lines of Railroads, the Catskill and Albany line of Steamers, and the Albany and N. Y. 


Ample Stage and Carriag: accommodation for transfer of 


P.S.— The proprietor of the ‘‘ Prospect Park” is also proprietor of the « Highland Villa,” Highland Falls (West 


Point), N. Y., a cosey, nomelike, family house, beautifully located. 
Descriptive Circular. 


vegetables and milk on the place. Prices moderate. 





Handsome, spacious grounds, abundance of fruit, 
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VICTOR * 
* T'RICYCLE. 


i————-STAUNCH AND SPEEDY !————-+ 


BOWN’S HOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls. 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


> Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL * Co, = 
~3;CHICOPEE, + Mass. 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Whe Wonhatton. 


Oem 
THE JUNE NUMBER APPEARS IN A NEW COVER, ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR IT BY MR. FRANCIS LATHROP. 
a 
ITS LITERARY AND PICTORIAL FEATURES ARE UNUSUALLY 


ATTRACTIVE. 
0+ 


The JUNE NUMBER will contain: 
FRONTISPIECE, — SPRING. 
Drawn by C. M. MCILHENNEY; engraved by JUENGLING. 


AN AMERICAN STUDIO IN FLORENCE. 


A descriptive and critical paper by H. Buxron FORMAN. The article includes letters by JoHN RuskIN, and 
is beautifully illustrated. 


A BOSTON MAN. 

A charming, completed story, by Nora PErry. 

TRAJAN. — Chapter III. 
THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. 

Second of series, illustrated by ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

WHITE ELEPHANTS. 
A descriptive and reminiscent paper, by FRANK VINCENT, Jr. 
RETROSPECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


From the Diary of JoHN BERNARD, with introductions and notes by LAURENCE HUuTTON and 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 


TINKLING CYMBALS. — Concluded. 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 
FLORA BELL. 
A short story, well told, by G. A. GREENE. 
WHO OBERMANN IS. 


The book alluded to in the recent | newspaper hoax. 














Two important Literary Papers, Book Runiom, Town Talk and Salmagundi. The 
poetry of the number ts very attractive. 


A new volume will begin with the JULY NUMBER. Those sending a subscription for a year, begi)- 
ning with that number, will receive, free, the first two parts of the fascinating novel, “ Trajan,” now in course 
of publication. What THE MANHATTAN has done in the past may be taken as a guarantee of its course 
hereafter. 





Terms, $3.00 A Year, Postage Free; 25 Cents a Number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK GITY. 


40 Charing Cross, London. 




































ADVERTISEMENTS xiii 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, 
SS 
For both Crank and Star Machines. 
RHEIMS, 


‘ ORATON HALL, 
GINS LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 
ZX 
CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or | AMP AG F 
A through wheel and frame, and having its ends locked | 
2 together by a “* YALE ” Padlock, will preventany un- | 





ily NEWARK, N. J. 
AY 
LUGGAGE CARRIER 
1 aye) T ¢ () 
ERNEST IRROY & C0, 
iuthorized use of your Bicycle or Tricycle. 


The Padlock is of bronze throughout, and is practically | . 
reer yenry Grand Extra Dry and Vin Brut 
It is of exact size shown by illustration, and every genuine - 
one has the word YALE cast in the case. scnscnenssemacnsteaanat 


Price of Padlock, 18 inch Chain and Ring. 
complete, by mail, postpaid, P ‘ <2 $1.00 ' SOLE AGENTS, 


Same, nickel-plated, . 1.25 


THE YALE & TOWNE WPS i FRANCIS 0. de LUZE & 60. 


- - - . - " : - a Street. 18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 


NEw YoOrRK,. 


PHILADELPHIA, . . ‘ . 15 N. Sixth Street. | 
Boston, ‘ ; ‘ r ‘ - 224 Franklin Street. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, . R - 64 Lake Street. 23 





Or they may be obtained through any Hardware Dealer. 


F. O. de LUZE. w. B. SIMONDS. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES. By Pror. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. A narrative of 
explorations conducted under American auspices in North and South Polar Seas. Illustrated and accompanied by large 
circumpolar maps in colors. 500 pp., 8vo, $3.50. 

We have in this volume the work of a scientist and scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling interest. It con- 
tains all that the public desire to know concerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for years to come, regarded 
as the standard work upon Arctic affairs. 

LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By E.E. Brown, author of “ Life of Washington,” “ Life of 
Garfield,” &c. 12mo0, $1.50. 


Aside from the interest attached to the name of the subject, it is a biography of unusual merit. It has also the approval 

of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the author with much valuable material. 

THE TRAVELLING LAW SCHOOL AND FAMOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 
LL.D. $1.00. 

\n excellent book for home reading, especially in families where there are boys, as it renders simple and clear the 
foundations of aational, State and town government; also the legal regulations of ordinary businéss. A capital book for 
supplementary reading in schools. The Fifth volume of the Reading Union Library. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR GIRLS. By Mary J. Sarrorp, M. D., Professor Boston 
Universicy, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superintendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. Extra cloth binding, 
16mo, Go cents. 

An enlightening and stimulating book, written in bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with hints for 
safe gymnastic exercise. 

OUR BUSINESS BOYS. What eighty-three Business “en say. By Rev. F. E. CLARKE. 16mo, 60 cents. 

This crisp little volume embodies, in — practical anc a. tible shape, the worldly wisdom of nearly one hundred 
successful business men; it is full of hint and impetus, of snap aud spark, and business firms cannot do better for them- 
selves than to distribute the little handbook broadcast among their young employés. 

A new Era in Literature for Children and Youth begins in the appearance of the 


YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY, 


issued monthly in strong manilla paper binding at Twenty-Five CENTS per volume, $3.00 per ycar. Each volume 
represents some favorite American author. No second edition will be printed in this style. Sunday-schools and all who 
desire to secure them at the low price of 25 cents per copy should send advance orders. “Those who forward $6.00 for two 

bscriptions for one year, or for 24 volumes as they may select, will receive a copy of each of D. Lothrop & Co.’s four 
magazines. The following have been selected for early issue in the 


YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY: 





1. TIP LEWIS AND HIS LAMP. Issued April 15th. By Pansy. 
2. MARGIE’S MISSION. A new Story. Issued May 15th. By the Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
38. KITTY KENT’S TROUBLES By Julia A. Eastman. 
4. MRS. HURD’S NIECE. By Ella Farman, Editor of Wide Awake 
5. EVENING REST. ; By J. L. PRATT. 
6. THE TRIPLE “E.” A new Story. By the Author of Yensie Walton. 


r _ (Other volumes to be announced.) ‘ 
*,* These volumes will contain from 300 to 500 16mo pages, clear type, carefully printed. 


D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Franklin and Hawley Streets, BOSTON. 
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OGRA) | 
ovo FOR APY, 


AMATEURS. 


Complete Photographic Outtits of the best makes, 
light, compact and durable, to suit every requirement, 


and at reasonable prices. 


5 
_ 


i 


is the best lens in use, and remains unequalled for 
landscapes, instantaneous views, etc. 
All 


portraiture, 
Send for our special catalogue for amateurs. 


communications promptly answered. 


BENJ. FRENCH & CO., 


No. 319 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. Wricur. 


Importer and Dealer in 


4 East 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Bicycles 





Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


G. R. BIDWELL, | 


4 East 60th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Columbia Bieyeles, Trieveles and Paris, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SUNDRIES. 


Bicycles and Tricycles rented for road use. | 


Repairing, Nickel Plating and Painting. 
STORAGE, WITH LOCKER IF DESIRED. 
RIDING TAUGHT FREE TO PURCHASERS. 
THE PERFECTION ALARM 


—_— FOR— 


BICYCLES 2¢ TRICY CLES, | 


$2.50. $3.00. 
Automatic and Instantaneous. 


Does not rattle, and unaffected by Headers. | 


For Sale by all leading dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SERRELL ALARM C@., 


4 E. 60th Street, New York. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
| A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER. 


Dealer in ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vic'nity. 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 
Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


As, 


AND 


Special Horsman 
Bicycles, 


Victor Tricycles. 


Always in stock. 


—_ 


Headquarters for 
Sundries. Send for 
Catalogue. 


Zs 

























ADVERTISEMENTS. Xv 


Our NEW RACQUET, “ The Franklin.” 


PATENTED FEB. 12, 1884. 

This New Racquet has at once sprung into popular favor 
among expert players. The construction of the bevelled frame 
enables us to pro- 
duce an extra large 
face, with reliable 
stringing and light 
weight. They are all made full size, in weight varying from 
12!/5 oz. to 16 0z., 13/2 and 14 oz. being the best weights for the 
general demand. 


Price, each, with Cedar Handle, x > $5.50 
54 2 ™ Fancy Inlaid Handle, 7.50 






To enumerate some of our goods we have published our catalogue of 228 pages (large as this book), with 2500 illus- 
trations of Base-ball, Tennis, Fishing, Firemen, Gymnasium, Boating, Games, Tricks, Toy Engines, Foot-balls, Roller 
Skates, and all games for out and indoor use. Sent by mail for 15 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau m., EE. ¥. 


| BRIGGS &CO.'S * isc Piola inacrtns te 


Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
| e a 








CREWELS, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 
ING, RuSSIAN X STITCH, and IN- 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three cent 
y stamps. 

100 Franklin Street, N. Y. 
Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
— < mend 
Price THE BRST & CHEAPEST. 


S1. Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail. | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 
























SOMETHING NEW. 











Al Brown Skemp, | S?0SSMAlS ESRI OR cava ryt, 


Sent to us with a request for our 





new 






= 


And, if a a portable —— to close tent at night, or 

ry : : » i in storms, These tents are made of best waterproof goods 
will bring it to you by return rendered mildew-proof at slight extra cost. . . : 
P Also Tents and Awnings ofall kinds, Flags, Banners, 
mal ] ‘ etc. Yacht and Boat Sails. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, Address, Ss HEMMMENWAY, 60 South Street. 
F.ctory, 39 South Street, New York City. 


Beautifully Ilustrated. HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


It has been aptly called THe ’Cycrists’ 
CATHECISM. 


SE RECS C..| een oo 
4BOSTON. BOSTON. : 

















XV1 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WILLIAM ReEap & SOwns, 


107 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Importers of Fine 


ENGLISH + BICYCLES + & + ERICYCLES. 


Sole American Agents for the Celebrated 


LIGHT ROADSTERS. 
Tangent spokes; spokes wound with wire 
besides being brazed at crossings. The only 
machine having this feature. Hollow rim; 
detachable cowhorn handle bars anid 
cranks; oval back bone; hollow front 
forks. Andrews’ head with long 
centre; Bown’s Zolus or Rudge 
bearings; full enamel finish; the 
narrowest tread in the market; 

a light and rigid Roadster. 


Price, 60inch, $127.50. 


ALSO THI 


‘‘OXFORD,”’ 


with hollow front 
forks and __ back 
forks; elliptical back 
bone ;_ detachable 
handle bars = and 
cranks ; Andrews’ 





head; 30wn’s 
fEolus to both 
wheels; enameled. 


PRICE, 50 INCH, $97.50. 


The best medium priced Bicycle yet shown. 


ROYAL MAIL TWO-TRACK TRICYCLE. 


DOUBLE DRIVER AND FRONT STEERER. 


Large and Steering Wheels running in same track, saving friction 





and easier avoiding stones. Easy of access. With ball- 
bearings, $165.00. Also, ordinary three-track 
Tricycles, with steering wheel in 
centre if preferred. 


AGENTS FOR 


Pope MPF Co, Columbia Bieyeles and Triycle 


é 


Agents for W. & C. Scott & Sons Hammerless and Hammer Breech-Loading Guns. Harrington 
& Richardson’s, Colt’s, Parker’s, etc. Fine Rods and Fishing Tackle, 
and everything in Sportsmen’s Supplies. 

















THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


GAMES, SPORTS »° PASTIMES, & 


For In and Out of Doors Amusement and Recreation, including 
ENNIS, ARCHERY, CROQUET, BADMINTON, LACROSSE, BOATS 
AND BOATING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE, BASE BALLS 
AND SUPPLIES, GYMNASIUM OUTFITS, 
CRICKET AND FOOT BALL. 


Send lor No: 800 Catalogue, which contains Illustrated Descriptions, with Price List. 
ae SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


‘3 \3 | | 
‘ Oe J SUPPORTER 
= MADE. , 
&, r% At 


SEND 
3S 


CENTS 
NS For Sample Pair, ff i 


BICYCLE HOSE, 
Black, 
Navy Blue 
AND 
Grey, 
All Ribbed and 
Shaped. 

Send ‘1, es 50 or $2 
for sample pair. 
We guarantee satis- 
faction or will 
retund. 





SHOES. 


WitTH RvuBBER SOLES, AT 


&% xX $3, $4.50, $5 


: Free on re penne of price. 
X 
BELME y ‘ 


<3 
.. 
ae - oY Shade, $1.75 each. 


POLO CAPS. 


Any Color, $1.00 each. 
== re e by mail on re- 


ceipt of price 


THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 68 & 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ll. 























THE MOST NECESSARY 


utgea OUTFIT 


A MAN CAN HAVE IS A POLICY IN 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


For the reason that out of 1,000,000 men insured under its Accident Policies 
since 1864, nearly 


ONE IN NINE, 


Including all Classes and Employments, have received Fatal or Disabling 
Accidents and been Paid Cash Benefits, Amounting to 


$6,500,000, 
IN SUMS FROM 43 CENTS TO $10,000. 


Vhe amount in 1883 alone was over $864,000, or more than $2,750 a day 





WE ISSUE 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FOLICIES, 


$5 to $10 per year for all ordinary occupations for each $1,000 of Insurance, 


with $5 weekly indemnity; larger sums at proportionate rates. 





REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


Just the thing for Travelers, but not Limited to Accidents of Travel. 


Sold at Local Agencies and all leading Railroad Stations. 


25 CENTS A DAY, $4.50 FOR THIRTY DAYS, 
SECURES 
$23,000 in case of Death, $15 a Week if Disabled. 


ONLY STRONG ACCIDENT COMPANY 


IN AMERICA. 
Assets, - - - = - = ‘$7,435,000. 
Surplus and Policy Holders, - $1,868,000. 


JAMES G, BATTERSON, Pres', RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y, JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Sey, 




















